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PASTORALIA 


The Affective Element in Conversion 


We have traveled a long way; still, we have not arrived at the end 


of the journey. Our investigation of the causal factors in conversion 
so far has extended to the unconscious, the intellect and the will. 
Careful examination tells us that they cannot adequately explain a 
genuine conversion. There remains another factor that possibly 
might furnish the driving force for which we are looking. We are 
alluding to the feelings, emotions, passions or—as the moderns pref- 
erably call them—the affects. Of the potency of the emotions as 
driving forces in human life there can be no doubt; in the history of 
the individual as well as of the race they play a powerful part. For 
good or evil they are ever active.* It stands to reason that in the 
process of conversion also they will make their influence felt. Mod- 
ern psychological research has made it increasingly clear that feel- 
ings and emotions have not a little to do with our judgments and our 
will-decisions.* Accordingly, since conversion involves judgments 
(especially value-judgments) and choices, there is ample opportunity 
for the emotions to exert their influence. Though in many cases the 
feelings are an unfavorable and retarding influence, they not rarely 
become positive helps and motivating agencies.* 


1“The emotions are the most vivid and profound experiences of all our con- 
scious life. Indeed, every emotion may be regarded as a crisis in our physical 
being, as well as in our social and intellectual nature. . . . It takes only a 
moment’s thought to realize how large a part emotions have played in history, 
literature and religion” (Robert Chenault Givler, “Psychology,” New York City). 
“The interest of life resides in our feelings. Out of our feelings arise the joys 
and sorrows, the triumphs and tragedies of our life. The feelings also are the 
immediate motives that move the will. There is no tendency for the will to act 
until the feelings pour their flood upon it as a stream upon a wheel, or as steam 
into the cylinder upon the piston that drives the engine” (James H. Snowden, 
“The Psychology of Religion,” New York City). 

2“Our judgments concerning the worth of things, big or little, depend on the 
feelings the things arouse in us” (W. James, “Talks to Teachers on Psychology,” 
New York City). “Minorem certe influxum in iudicium merentur status affectivi. 
Tamen notum est etiam in rebus, quz sola experientia dirimi possunt, affectum 
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The influence of emotion in conversion is unmistakable, where a 
friendship, a locality, a religious spectacle or a great gathering (such 
as the crowds at a pilgrimage or a Eucharistic Congress) plays a de- 
cisive part. Such instances are not rare. The peaceful atmosphere 
of a church or the contagious ardor of a crowd of pilgrims in many 
cases has either given the first impetus or the final impulse to a con- 
version. When the need of consolation in a great bereavement leads 
to the Faith, we may look upon that as a conversion of the emotional 
type. Similarly, a conversion that is prompted by the works of art 
that have been produced under the auspices of the Church comes 
under the same category. Conversions of literary men and artists 
frequently are of this type. Dr. Edward J. Mannix speaks of these 
as esthetic conversions. An outstanding example of this type is the 
conversion of J. K. Huysmans; likewise, we think, that of J. Joer- 
gensen.° 

A GREAT CONVERT 


The path that led the famous Danish author to the Catholic Church 
is the same by which many other gifted writers and artists travelled. 
The star that guided them was the love of the beautiful. Nowhere 
is the beautiful in all its forms more at home than in the Catholic 
Church. Generously is it given hospitality in the sanctuary itself. 


plurimum facere ad iudicia elicienda. Quod magnam delectationem nobis przbet 
difficulter concedimus nobis nocere” (Joseph Froebes, S.J., “Psychologia Specula- 
tiva,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

8 Our mental life is an unstable affair. By many things it can be entirely up- 
set. A new idea may do it, but also an emotional experience, particularly an 
emotional shock. It is from this fact that scandal derives its tremendous power 
for mischief. Scandal works on the mind through the feelings and by means 
of suggestion. It may at times undermine the faith of an individual. Other dis- 
agreeable emotional experiences may have similar effects entirely out of propor- 
tion to the cause. A slight rebuff may alienate one from the Church. Truly, 
feelings work an enormous amount of havoc in the world and play us many 
ugly tricks; and that because the harmony and stability of our mental life may so 
easily be thrown out of balance. A comparatively insignificant occurrence may 
completely shift its center and cause a general disorganization. Speaking of this 
instability, Professor John Howley cites as an example: “We have a row with 
our parish priest and get doubts as to the infallibility of the Church” (“Psychology 
and Mystical Experience,” London). There is no logical connection, but feelings 
are not logical, and are, on that account, very dangerous. 

“That God, Who is Eternal Beauty as well as Everlasting Truth, should be 
reflected in the beauties of nature, art and religion is to be expected. It is 
realized in the soul of the esthetic. Such a gifted one is in tune with the beauti- 
ful. Thereby it reaches the true. Not that the esthetic is always true, but that 
the true is always beautiful. From the brilliant, the cultured and the noble in the 
Catholic liturgy, in architecture, in painting, in literature and in music, the esthetic 
mind longs to reach the truths reflected therein” (“The American Convert Move- 
ment,” New York City). 

5“Joergensen. An Autobiography.” Translated from the Danish by Ingeborg 
Lind (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 
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It may approach the steps of the altar and cling to the tabernacle. 
On an esthetic mind this fact is bound to make a deep impression. 
At first it may arouse but a purely esthetical interest, but gradually 
it will lead to intellectual inquiry. Thus, the esthetical emotion, the 
love of the beautiful, may become the guide to the truth. At this 
we need not be surprised, because beauty and truth are closely con- 
nected.® Poets and artists are rarely enemies of the Church. They 
feel drawn towards it and love it for the encouragement which at all 
times it has given to the fine arts. It is true that the search for 
beauty not unfrequently leads into the morass, but more frequently 
it leads unto the heights. At all events, in the case of Joergensen it 
brought him into the Church where he saw his dreams of beauty as- 
sume corporeal form. Elsewhere he had found but shadows; here he 
was brought face to face with glorious realities. We shall retrace 
with him his spiritual journey. It will be an unalloyed delight. 

The autobiography possesses, as we would expect, a strong emo- 
tional emphasis. Undercurrents of feeling are in evidence every- 
where, and quite often these currents rise majestically to the sur- 


face. Friendships are conspicuous. In fact, two friendships play a 
decisive part in our convert’s life: the one for evil, since it leads him 
to atheism, and the other for good, since it brings him back to the 
truth.’ Assisi, as is most befitting, constitutes one of the stations on 
the road to the truth. An unquenchable longing for happiness and 
a passionate love of beauty are the spurs that goad him onward in 
his quest. True joy he knew not until he embraced the Faith, when 


at last he drew it from pure fountains. Happiness he had vainly 


6 “The Church, which was once the mother of poets no less than of saints, 
during the last two centuries has relinquished to aliens the chief glories of poetry, 
if the chief glories of holiness she has preserved for her own. The palm and the 
laurel, Dominic and Dante, sanctity and song, grew together in her soil. ... Fathers 
of the Church (we would say), pastors of the Church, pious laics of the Church: 
you are taking from its walls the panoply of Aquinas; take also from its walls 
the psaltery of Alighieri. Unroll the precedents of the Church’s past; recall to 
your minds that Francis of Assisi was among the precursors of Dante; that, sworn 
to Poverty, he forswore not Beauty but discerned through the lamp Beauty the 
Light God; and that he was even more a poet in his miracles than in his melody; 
that poetry clung round the cowls of his Order” (Francis Thompson, “Shelley’’). 

7™“In the spring of 1894 I came into close relationship with two men who 
seemed to have been sent out from the two opposite poles of existence. Carl 
Ewald was the one, Mogens Ballin the other” (“Joergensen,” 164). 

8 “The diary records: In the evening entered Assisi. We walked up from the 
station; the night was starlit and the cicada were singing. The stairs and streets 
of the town seemed to me to lead up to the stars. I said so to Mogens, who was 
walking in front of me as my guide. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘this is the road to the king- 
dom of heaven’” (op. cit., 233). 
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thought to pluck from the heart of melancholy. He did not find it 
there. There are thwarted natures that distill happiness from unhap- 
piness. To this class Joergensen did not belong, for his was essen- 
tially a wholesome nature, which needs and wants happiness. And 
this unwavering desire brought him to the door of the Church. 
Beautifully he writes: “I have found the confirmation of one of my 
favorite ideas, namely this, that in life one reaches exactly that which 
in one’s inmost soul one desired to reach.” God does not frustrate 
honest and sincere striving, but finally crowns it with the success 
it deserves. 


One of the cardinal tenets of his faith was the absolute unity of 
the True, the Good and the Beautiful. Consequently, the existence 
of the beautiful in the Church took on for him the character of a 
note that manifested her divine origin. When he saw her before his 
eyes in the splendor of beauty, he became convinced that she was 
also the depository of the truth, for his mind could not accept the 
thought that beauty and truth might be divorced.*° 


Here is just a little detail, but very significant and quite in keep- 
ing with the general tendency of the esthetical tastes of the Danish 
convert. “Even as a boy,” he confesses, “I had felt strangely drawn 
to Church Latin: far from seeming cold and foreign to me, it was 
dear and familiar like a mother tongue. In Pistoja I had one day 
bought—without knowing much about it, by the way—The Little 


® “That which a man in his inmost heart desires to attain, he will attain; what 
his whole nature strives to reach, that will he reach. Life consists of an un- 
broken series of dilemmas, great and small—and man chooses according to his 
inmost nature. Now, this continual series of small choices, always in the same 
direction, determines the direction of his life. There are men who wish to be 
happy—fewer, perhaps, than one believes. There are natures which need unhap- 
piness—more than one believes. . . . There are many whose ideal state is that 
of unhappiness. Ernest Hello has written a remarkable chapter on what he calls 
the passion for unhappiness. This passion lies at the root of many human lives. 
To them the thought of being happy seems insipid and sickly, like food that is 
too sugary. They aspire to bitter, proud, stiff-necked unhappiness. And it is 
this interior aspiration which continually makes man choose—this is the driving 
force, the motive power which acts upon life, the personal formula regulating 
the life of each individual existence” (op. cit., 7). There is much psychological 
truth in this observation. The capacity for self-torture which we find in some 
individuals, must be due to some such morbid strain. They will be inclined to 
look upon the core of things as something ugly and hideous. It would appear 
that the orientation of their lives is away from God. 

10 “The diary says: He who serves truth, serves God. He who serves beauty, 
serves God. He who serves the good, serves God. But the only way to the 
highest truth, the highest beauty, the highest good is through Christ” (op. cit., 
184). The thought occurs again and again with slight modification. “Aug. 12 
The feast of Saint Clair. God is love, truth, beauty. Every effort directed towards 
these three is Christian” (ibid., 273). 
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Hours of Our Lady in Latin, and I liked reading it. The appear- 
ance of Catholic prayerbooks pleased me. I loved these gracefully 
printed little books with red type amongst the black and bound in 
such handsome bindings, violet with gilt edges, or black with red, 
and with many green, blue and red ribbons for bookmarks. Ballin, 
who had noticed this predilection of mine for prayerbooks, wrote to 
Rome for a dainty little Paroissien Romain of an almost diminutive 
size, and I prayed with zest from it. The whole of the liturgical, 
ceremonial and decorative side of Catholicism attracted me, and on 
Sundays I generally heard Mass kneeling in a dark corner of the 
small church of La Rocca, resting on one knee like the peasants about 
me.” ** Small wonder, then, that the Dutch father who lived in La 
Rocca loved his company and said: “Monks and artists get on well 
together.” ** There is a common ground on which they can meet, 
for both love beauty. 

At another time he describes the impression which the crowds 
that throng the confessional made on him: “Mogens and I had 
spent the afternoon amongst the pilgrims. We had seen all the con- 
fessionals in the lower church besieged by impatiently waiting 
crowds; we had seen a few impatient penitents push others aside 
and set up a little fight to get first to the lattice. Fighting for a chance 
to confess one’s sins! The men went to confession in the sacristy ; 
it was done without much ceremony; the Father who heard confes- 
sions was seated on a chair, the penitent knelt at his side and whis- 
pered into his ear. Behind the penitent, and thronging closely 
round him stood others, waiting for their turn. I looked at them, 
big strong men with weather-beaten faces, red throats and necks; 
there they stood in rows, in a queue, waiting patiently and without 
a word, ranged as one is ranged elsewhere before the ticket-office 
of a theatre or a music-hall, waiting solemnly and calmly for the 
moment when they too would be allowed to kneel at the feet of the 
priest, and with their heads on his shoulder tell him all the sin, all 
the shame, the anguish and distress of their souls. I looked at the 
motionless face of the priest; his forehead and eyes were screened 
by his right hand, but the mouth could be seen, the stern line of the 
lips broken now and then by a soft ripple when, inaudibly to the 


11 Op. cit., 297. 
12 Op. cit., 263. 
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others, he spoke, admonished, comforted, imposed penance and at 
last with raised hand made the sign of the cross and pronounced the 
absolution. ‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ Mogens had asked eagerly. Yes, 
it was wonderful! And the power that could bring human beings 
to this must be rooted in something beyond Nature. In heaven or 
in hell, that was the question—but in any case it was not the work 
of man!’’*® 

Like Dante, he loved the stars, and no doubt like a magnet they 
frequently drew his thoughts upwards. The diary for August 2, 
1891, says: “A continual sense of the mystery of existence—of the 
infinite—of the wonder of the world, a kind of piety which is hurt, 
for instance, when Ernst Brandes speaks with contempt of astron- 
omy.” The Magiare not the only ones that have been led to the feet 
of the Saviour by a star. To many a heart have the silent stars 
whispered a message of love of Him Who has kindled these brilliant 
lights in the firmament. It is good to raise one’s eyes to the starry 
heavens; man can read lessons there that are not written in the dust. 
Reverence is a virtue more frequently found in the astronomer than 
perhaps in any other scientist. Love of the stars is akin to piety.” 

At times his misery weighs heavily on him. He then feels the 
need of help from one greater than himself. He becomes dimly 
conscious of the need of grace and of redemption. Sensuality palls 
on him and he seeks deliverance. “At such times,” the diary says, 
“like rays of clear and radiant light, the truth shone into my soul. 
In God alone is there light and joy for man. Outside God there is 
nought but void, misery and hideousness (even the purely physical. 

13 Op. cit., 242. 

1¢“Then I passed out at the gate. . . . Over behind Perugia the sun was 
setting in flaming red, along the roadside the oaks, semi-leafless, stood in 
clear, black silhouettes against a sunset sky, which from flaming gold rose to the 
purest pale-green glass. I walked and walked as though borne up on wings, as 
though led by hands, as though drawn on by the beauty opening its gates before 
me. The evening glow faded and the night came on; Arcturus was lit and all 
my other stars. . . . It was an ecstasy of the beauty of Nature, of youth, 
of swelling mournfulness and longing for love, and all of it flowed into a feeling 
so strong and deep that I could find no other expression for it than to fold my 
hands. With folded hands I came walking into Palazzo, the village which is 
halfway between Assisi and La Rocca” (op. cit., 316). And as Dante has been 
mentioned, it may be said that The Divine Comedy for many has been the inspira- 
tion that brought them to the faith. Says one who by the great poet was gently 
led to the truth: “Dante gave me Christian doctrine endowed with reasonableness 
and poetical beauty. The doctrine of purgatory, as set forth in the pages of the 
Florentine, so moved me that I wanted to believe. I longed for a faith that 
would satisfy my reason, appeal to my imagination, and give food to my emotional 


nature. This the Catholicism of Dante did” (Redfern Mason in “Beyond the Road 
to Rome,” St. Louis, Mo.). 
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My face, as I saw it last night in a mirror, was like that of an 
animal ).’’*® 


THE Last STEP 


Withal, however helpful wholesome emotion may be, and how- 
ever near it may bring one to the door of the Church, it can make 
no one cross the threshold and kneel at the steps of the altar. A 
passion for beauty alone has never yet brought anyone to the Faith. 
Many who admire the entrancing beauty of the Catholic liturgy, 
are not, for all that, moved to accept the Catholic Creed. More 
than a romantic mood is required to make one take the final step. 
The number of those who love the floating clouds of incense in the 
dimly lit aisles of an ancient cathedral, who gaze with wonder at 
the altar aglow with lights and ablaze with color, who listen enrap- 
tured to the soothing tones of the organ and the solemn strains of 
Gregorian Chant, who appreciate fully the loveliness of Catholic 
worship and who are aware of the consoling aspects of many of 
its doctrines, but who still refuse to bow their neck to the yoke of 
authority—their number is legion. Their interest in the Church re- 
mains purely esthetical, and fails to touch the deeper springs of the 
being. Goethe fell under the spell of the esthetical loveliness of the 
Church, but he did not believe. Faith demands humility, self- 
surrender and sacrifice, and these do not always go with pleas- 
urable emotional excitement. They must grow on a sturdier soil. 
Joergensen was not spared this experience. He also discovered that 
the way to the Church led through deep humiliation, and that the 
pearl of great price did not drop into his lap without a supreme 
effort. He was not carried into the haven of rest on the crest of a 

15 “More strongly than ever did I feel the limitations of my nature. I had at 
one time compared myself to Dedalus—would not Icarus have been a better 
symbol? My wings had only been glued on, they had not grown from my shoul- 
ders, and therefore I now fell down. He who is minted like a penny will never 
become a crown-piece, and I was not minted to be a superman—only to be a 
Christian” (op. cit., 251). This is an interesting point. The emotional man is 
not self-sufficient. He is not of the stuff of which the superman can be carved. 
There is an essential humility in him, which makes him seek the complement to 
his nature outside himself. That terrible pride that makes a man fix his gaze 
on himself with perfect self-complacency, and that as a consequence alienates him 
from God, is for the unemotional, the cold, the heartless. Emotivity is a weak- 
ness, and it is the weak that stretch out their hands to God. The self-centered 
whose equilibrium cannot be disturbed and the stoic calm of whose souls cannot 
be ruffled, do not turn towards God; they feel no internal urge to fold their 
hands in inarticulate prayer; no piteous cry for help bursts from their lips. Their 


hands remain unfolded and their lips silent and sealed. In their pride they find 
solace and comfort. 
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wave of esthetical enjoyment. The toying with esthetical sentiments 
had to cease and vigorous action take its place. One must stoop 
very low to enter into the fold. 

At last he learned the secret. The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
was placed in his hands. “And there,” he writes, “I found the 
words which were to make a deeper impression on me in English 
than in any other language, and which became decisive for me: 
‘In the building up of the spiritual edifice to the honor and glory 
of God, my soul must meekly rest in everything on God with an 
utter distrust of itself and unbounded confidence in Him.’ These 
words, written in Wimbledon by an unknown English priest, struck 
home in me. Utter distrust of myself! It was my very confidence 
in myself that had constantly led me astray, and my thinking that 
with my small powers of reason I should be able to empty the ocean 
of eternity! I had wanted to build outside the good foundation of 
humility.” ** Now he had placed his foot on the right path, and 
from now on he would be able to make real progress towards the 
final goal. But even now the ascent would be steep and arduous. 
The emotions would avail him little in this laborious ascent. At 
this stage they do not count for much. Will and grace will have to 
come to the rescue; only they can brace and steel him for the great 
surrender.** 

Our investigation has advanced another step. Again the conclu- 
sion is negative: we have not yet touched the heart of the mystery. 
The emotions may be contributory factors in conversion, but they 
are not the decisive factor. Cuantes Bauent, D.D. 


16 Op. cit., 319. “I opened,” he says a little later, “the long-forgotten Thomas 
a Kempis, and applied to myself words like these: ‘Learn, O dust, to obey; earth 
and clay thou art, learn to break thy own will, and to yield thyself up to all sub- 
jection.’ That which is keeping me back from becoming a Catholic, I reflected, 
is the love of myself, of my past, or my being, of my earlier convictions, which, 
in spite of all my experience, I consider favorable to the good-fortune and happi- 
ness of mankind in general, of myself in particular. It is the delusion of egoism 
with which I deceive myself” (ibid., 321). 

17 Not without a struggle can the convert rise to this supreme effort. At the 
last moment he pauses and shrinks. To this hesitancy Joergensen frankly con- 
fesses: “But is it not written: Seek first the kingdom of God (t.e., the Church) 
and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you? All these things—all 
that I now seem to give up—habits of mind, well-worn modes of thought, familiar 
ideas—all that which after all is not of any real use to me any longer, and to 
which I only cling out of obstinacy and sloth—and which’ will be restored to me 
for real use, if I give it up now. For that which I can win by that sacrifice of 
myself, of my inmost self, is Thee, O Lord, the life in Thee, the peace of heaven 
and eternal blessedness. I know it, Lord—and yet I hesitate. Usquequo, Domine?” 
(op. cit. 321). 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL OR MUNICH METHOD 
By Rupotpx G. Banpas, PuH.D., $.T.D., et M. 


The psychological method in catechetics is fostered in a special 
manner by a group of experienced catechists in Southern Germany, 
who, dissatisfied with the hitherto superficial procedure on the part 
of the catechist, the difficult and abstract language of most cate- 
chisms, and the wrong order of presentation, struck out in this rela- 
tively new direction. The method is known as the “Stieglitz 
Method” from its chief exponent, or as the “Munich Method,” be- 
cause it originated among the members of the Society of Catechists 
of Munich. The monthly organ of this Society, the Katechetische 
Blatter, is the best exponent of this system. The Munich Method, 
although it readily grants that the doctrines of Jesus Christ and pro- 
fane learning cannot be placed on the same level, and that the re- 
ligious teacher, while making use of profane didactic methods, must 
also and above all rely on the assistance of divine grace, likewise 
recognizes that grace does not destroy nature, and that, consequently, 
correct catechetical methods cannot be opposed to the didactic rules 
established for profane science. 

It is a fundamental psychological law that intellectual cognition 
depends, by reason of the substantial union of soul and body, upon 
concomitant sensible activity. Nu«hil est in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in sensu,’ is the old scholastic adage; in our present state the 
proper object of the intellect is derived from sensible material ob- 
jects. A good method, therefore, as Aristotle? already remarked, 
proceeds from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to the 
abstract. It is an equally fundamental law that a child does not 
grasp an object at first intuitively or integrally, but only in its ex- 
ternal outlines; nor in one act, but only gradually. First there is 
apprehension, then understanding or conviction, and finally practice.’ 
The requirements of the old rhetoricians—first to seek the material, 
then to meditate on it, and finally to express it—show the same 


1 Summa Theol., I, Q. Ixxxv, a. 1. 

2 Physica, lib. I, cap. 7; Metaphysica, lib. I, cap. 2. 

3M. Gatterer, “Katechetik” (3rd ed., Innsbruck, 1924), pp. 195-197, sums up all 
catechetical training as follows: Glaubenserkenntnis, Glaubensfestigkeit, Glaubens- 
betatigung, Erkenntniss Christi, Liebe 2u Christus, Nachfolge Christi. 
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tripartite division. The various stages in the development of youth, 
it might here be noted in passing, follow in much the same manner: 
the child (until about its tenth year) receives impressions : the boy’s 
characteristic trait is the desire to understand; the youth (from 
about the sixteenth year on) is already intent on working out his 
plans in practice. The three stages of learning on the part of the 
child presuppose on the part of the teacher three corresponding teach- 
ing modes: presentation, explanation, and application. Finally, 
every conscious and deliberate act implies the coOperation, more or 
less intense, of four faculties: intellect, will, imagination, and emo- 
tions. The Munich Method gives due consideration to both the 
cognitive and appetitive sides of the child’s nature: in the presenta- 
tion the catechist appeals to the imagination and emotions, in the 
explanation and application, to the intellect and will. 

The Munich Method demands, in the first place, that each cate- 
chismal lesson should constitute a methodical or catechetical unit— 
that is, it should revolve around one theme or unit. This does not 
mean that only one question of the catechism should be made the 
subject of one lesson; other questions, related to it, should also be 
discussed, although they may not receive the same extensive treat- 
ment. Nay, it is possible to treat two different topics during the 
same lesson ; yet, they should be sharply differentiated, and explained, 
not together, but one after the other. In such a case the lesson com- 
prises two catechizations. Conversely, it may happen that at times 
the treatment of one topic is spread over two consecutive lessons. 
A catechetical unit, consequently, is determined, not by time, but by 
internal reasons. The advantage of a methodical unit lies in this: 
it facilitates the comprehension of the doctrine propounded, and ex- 
ercises a more lasting influence on the heart. An application ad- 
duced only after the explanation of other doctrines has been wedged 
in between, would not impress the child very deeply. In a well- 
rounded lesson, the exhortation becomes shorter, and this is also 
an advantage, since long-protracted exhortations are distasteful to 
the children. 

Catechetical units, however, are not independent units, each and 
every one of the same and equal importance. The Munich Method 
demands that everything be referred to and correlated with Christ, 
the center of the whole history and doctrine of salvation. It espe- 
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cially insists that the children be thoroughly acquainted with those 
doctrines which are of paramount importance for the Christian life. 
In other words, the catechist must avoid the practice of perfunctorily 
taking question after question, chapter after chapter. For not all 
doctrines of faith and morals are of equal import for the Christian 
life: prayer, contrition for sin, and reception of the Sacraments 
obviously influence the Christian life more intimately than, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine about the choirs of Angels. If all doctrines 
were put on the same plane, many pupils would fail to grasp suffi- 
ciently the importance of even the capital doctrines, and so live in 
fatal ignorance of the most indispensable means of salvation. 

The catechetical lesson itself includes two preliminary steps: the 
first, the preparation (V orbereitung), demands that the catechist pro- 
ceed according to the well-known axiom: from the known to the 
unknown. He must show the connection between the new subject- 
matter and information previously absorbed. Apperception or as- 
sociation—that is, the adding of new images and concepts to old ones 
latent in the child’s soul—is always an important part of the learning 
process. Accordingly, the preparation takes the form of a brief 
repetition or review of knowledge already possessed or of the pre- 
vious lesson. 

This introduction is immediately followed by an indication of the 
aim (Zielangabe). In order to arouse the child’s attention and in- 
terest from the very beginning, to awaken in him a desire for in- 
struction, the subject should be announced in a clear, distinct, and 
captivating manner. The goal, says Stieglitz,‘ is the star that will 
shine upon the children as they proceed on the way, the promised 
land to which they are tending. This practice of gaining the listen- 
er’s heart from the very outset is based, not only on the catechetical 
methods of St. Augustine and of the Fathers, but also on the prac- 
tice of Christ Himself, as exemplified in His talk with the Samari- 
tan woman, with Nicodemus, and with His Apostles after His first 
apparition to them on Easter. 

Having stated the great psychological principles on which the 
Munich Method is based, and having briefly explained the prelimi- 


«“Ausgefiihrte Katechesen iiber die katholische Glaubenslehre” (llth ed.,, 
Munich, 1922), p. VII. 
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ce aitier 
nary steps, we may now proceed to discuss the three essential stages 
in the method. 


I. PresENTATION (Darbietung) 


(1) Perspicuity (Anschaulichkeit) ..—In order that the children 
may thoroughly grasp the doctrines of faith, the catechist must 
strive as much as possible for perspicuity. Since all intellectual 
cognition depends upon concomitant sensible activity, the latter must 
be all the more taken into consideration when the mind is to gain 
knowledge of entirely spiritual objects. The child, more than the 
adult, is dependent on his senses for all understanding and knowl- 
edge. Hence, the catechist’s exposition must be such that the chil- 
dren see, if not with their eyes, at least in their imagination that 
which the teacher expounds. 

Perspicuity may be obtained in the following four ways. First, 
the things themselves (as, for example, relics and liturgical objects) 
may be shown. Secondly, perspicuity is readily attained by exhibit- 
ing copies of things (such as statues, wall maps, biblical, liturgical, 
and historical pictures, models, slides, etc.). The pictures should 
be dignified representations and not surcharged with numerous un- 
important details. Colored pictures should always be given prefer- 
ence, because they strike the child’s imagination more forcibly. As 
a rule, the picture should be shown, not before or during the ex- 
planation, but after it. Thirdly, explanations are more readily 
grasped when written on the blackboard with the important words 
underscored ; the component parts of a definition are better impressed 
on the mind when they are written out than when they are merely 
enumerated orally. Finally, present-day profane didactics also ex- 
pects much from recourse to projects and drawing (crib, altar, 
church).° 

(2) Language (in all stages of instruction) —As valuable means 
of visualizing religious truths in oral instruction, historical material 
and parables are particularly emphasized by the Munich Method. 


5 Cfr. M. Gatterer, op. cit., pp. 160 sqq.; F. Krus, “Padagogische Grundfragen” 
(2nd ed., Innsbruck, 1920), pp. 321-337; J. B. Hartmann “Anschaulichkeit im 
Religionsunterricht” (Munich, 1907); L. Nolle, “Sense of Sight in Religious 
Education,” in Catholic Educational Review (1914), p. 406; Idem, “The Sense 
of Hearing in Religious Education,” ibid. (1915), p. 26. 


€Cfr. J. Brownson, “To the Heart of the Child” (New York City, 1918). 
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They facilitate the understanding of abstract notions, and offer the 
best starting point for the explanation. These historical narratives 
should be drawn from Holy Writ, with which the grace of God is 
vouchsafed more abundantly, and from the history of the Church, 
of the Saints, and of Christian life in general. Profane history 
should not be used except in so far as it is irradiated by faith. 
Imaginary and fairy tales should be avoided, because they are not 
vivified by God’s grace and are apt to jeopardize the teacher’s au- 
thority. Historical narrations should not be unnecessarily numer- 
ous; far better to recall one event truly illustrative than to relate 
ten stories in succession which merely arouse curiosity. The story, 
finally, must not be too long, lest the unimportant details draw the 
child’s attention from the main point. 

While it would be a mistake to underrate the child’s intellectual 
capacity, it is, as a matter of fact, usually overrated; unintelligible 
words and expressions, giving rise to inaccurate and false notions, 
are employed far too frequently. The psychological law of apper- 
ception (that is, the influence exercised by notions stored in the 
mind on the acquisition of fresh knowledge) must be observed, not 
only in the stage of explanation, but also in that of presentation. 
This can be done by using expressions which correlate new objects 
with others already familiar. A danger against which the catechist 
must guard in attempting to come down to the child’s level is this: 
aiming at being readily understood, he gives the truth only in part, 
because the whole truth would not be so easily grasped. Such a 
procedure gives rise to erroneous ideas and incorrect notions. On 
the other hand, the sublime character of the truths which he is im- 
parting forbids the catechist to use slang or colloquial, grammati- 
cally incorrect, and undignified expressions. An appropriate lan- 
guage is attained by the reading of good catechetical works; ac- 
curacy is assured only by a thorough knowledge of religion and by a 
careful preparation of the lesson. 

(3) Questioning (throughout instruction).—With the exposi- 
tion the catechist should combine the question form. The former, 
however, takes precedence over the latter, not only in importance 
(since faith comes by hearing and not questioning), but also logically 
(since the teacher must first expound a doctrine and then test the 
pupils’ knowledge of it). Questioning has a twofold end in view: 
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first, to arouse the attention of the child and stimulate him to intel- 
lectual activity and personal exertion; second, to ascertain whether 
the child has rightly grasped and sufficiently understood what has 
been said. Lecturing and questioning should not be chaotically 
mixed so that it becomes impossible for the child to distinguish 
whether the teacher is reviewing or expounding new matter. 
Rather, the doctrine explained should be recapitulated by suitable 
questions. 

In questioning, the catechist should keep to a golden mean, asking 
neither too much nor too little. He should interrogate in time all 
children, both the bright and the dull; if fe questions only a few, 
the majority of the class will feel neglected and lose interest. The 
more difficult questions may be reserved for the brighter students in 
order to stimulate their zeal. The question should be addressed to 
the whole class; then, after all have had time to think, let one child 
only be called upon. In this wise the attention of all remains cen- 
tered on the question. To obtain satisfactory results the question 
must be simple and definite; that is, it must not ask several things 
at the same time, nor admit of more than one correct answer. Ex- 


cept when the answer is to be memorized literally, it need not be 


rejected in a pedantic manner if not given in the desired form. 
Harsh, sarcastic remarks, like “heavy footsteps on a freshly culti- 
vated garden, crush the weak sprouts.” Small children frequently 
fail to give an answer because they lack the necessary words to for- 
mulate it; in that case they should be encouraged to state the answer 
in language to which they are accustomed at home. Unseasonable 
questions which might discourage or disconcert the child, or awaken 
in his mind doubts concerning the faith, must at all times be avoided. 


I]. ExpiLanaTion (Erklarung) 


(1) The Old and the New Methods.—The intellectual powers of 
the child are not sufficiently developed to make unaided for right 
understanding. Whatever they are told, children—especially those 
of the lower and intermediate grades—readily take for granted. If 
the explanation is haphazard, false notions are apt to arise in the 
child’s mind, and the enemies of religious education are thus fur- 
nished with new weapons. In attempting to make the abstract cate- 
chismal formula intelligible to the child, catechists usually follow 
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one of two methods. The exponent of the old analytical method 
reads—or lets some one read—the catechism text, dissects and ana- 
lyzes it, resolves it into its component parts and explains each in 
succession, and finally combines the parts into a whole. The fol- 
lowers of the new synthetic (or psychological or Munich) method 
continue with the story or parable, set before the child in the pre- 
sentation; from it they abstract the elements of the doctrine, and, 
by combining these in a final summing-up, they obtain substantially 
the answer of the catechism; finally, the catechism text is read, and 
its wording and phrasing explained. 

The following reasons are adduced in favor of the Munich 
Method. First, it is the easier way for children, because, once the 
doctrine is understood, the short abstract text of the catechism will 
present no further difficulties. Secondly, it is the more interesting 
manner of proceeding: the lively interest which a story immediately 
arouses could never be awakened by the dry catechism text. It is 
all-important to win the heart of the child from the outset, not only 
by stimulating his attention and interest, but also by making him 
enthuse for the truth. All this is accomplished by a lucid, lively 
anecdote (preferably from Holy Writ), containing the doctrine in 
question. Thirdly, the synthetic method is demanded by the pecu- 
liar character of the catechism as a manual of religion. The state- 
ments of the catechism are terse and succinct, its language is not 
childlike. The means of bringing the condensed content of the 
catechism within the reach of the child is primarily the oral explana- 
tion of the catechist. He must supply those concrete details which 
the catechism in its brevity cannot offer. Finally, the synthetic 
method was used, not only by eminent catechists such as Bossuet 
and Gruber, but also by St. Augustine—nay, it was the method of 
Christ Himself (Good Samaritan). 

(2) Catechetical Proofs—Deep conviction, which is of the 
greatest importance in the domain of faith, can come only through 
the knowledge that a truth has been revealed by God. The essential 
purpose of proofs in matters of faith is, therefore, to show that a 
given truth belongs to the deposit of revelation. Argumentation in 
the catechism must be the production, in favor of the doctrine in 
question, of the testimony of the Church, Holy Writ, Tradition, and 
the Liturgy. This conviction of faith will be rendered doubly pro- 
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found if the child is taught to accept God’s word in all its fullness 
and, with the help of divine grace, to exercise his will in frequent 
acts of faith. A proof from reason, on the other hand, is only a 
secondary argument: it paves the way for faith, upholds it, shields 
it against attacks, but is in no way its adequate cause. It must never 
be substituted for the essential primary arguments. One short di- 
vine utterance will often carry more weight than many human rea- 
sons; the immortality of the soul, for example, may be proved more 
easily from the economy of the Redemption than by the most thor- 
oughgoing discussion of the soul’s simplicity, spirituality, etc. 

With the younger children the words of the catechism and of the 
teacher carry complete conviction. Their innate reverence for the 
catechist, their freedom from prejudice, suspicion, and doubt, and 
the influence of divine grace, all combine to make long argumenta- 
tion unnecessary. The maturer children should be given, besides the 
essential proofs, also the secondary ones, in order to fortify them 
against the attacks of atheists and heretics and protect them against 
lukewarmness in faith. Not violent outbursts against non-Catholics 
but a substantial, clear, and calm refutation of error will forestall 
the loss of faith. 


III. AppLicaTION (Anwendung) 


(1) Impressing the Truth upon the Mind: (a) Memorizing.— 
Since children learn for life and not for school, the doctrines of the 
Christian religion must become their abiding spiritual possession. 
Their knowledge of at least the cardinal truths must be clear and 
explicit, and not merely general and implicit. Though some cate- 
chists have converted religious instruction into a hateful memory 
task, the fact remains that memorizing and reviewing are necessary 
if the child is to be permanently benefited by religious instruction. 

In the case of younger children, memorizing of the catechism 
should be required only after the matter had been thoroughly ex- 
plained (although there is no valid reason why even the very young- 
est children should not memorize the prayers). It is only during 
the last two or three years in school that children are able to memo- 
rize the matter previous to its more extensive treatment in the class- 


room, since they already possess a certain amount of knowledge 
which enables them to learn by heart with some benefit. The cate- 
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chism text should be memorized literally and correctly, because in 
religious matters much depends on accurate and definite expression. 
If the teacher is satisfied with an answer more or less faithful to 
the text, the brighter children will make no special effort, since they 
can always find an approximately correct answer. Accurate memo- 
rizing also curbs the heedlessness of the child, and checks his wan. 
dering thoughts. In assigning the memory task, the mental capacity 
of the children should be taken into account: rather little well done 
is better than too much ill digested. 

The Munich Method demands that, in so far as this has not been 
done by the teacher of the profane branches, the catechist should 
teach the children how to memorize. They should not read the les- 
son through mechanically, and then proceed at once to learn it by 
heart; a “global” memorizing, advocated by some exponents of ex- 
perimental psychology, demands an energetic attention which is pos- 
sible only in exceptional cases. A better method is to divide the 
lessons into paragraphs, ponder over them, recite them aloud with 
understanding and feeling, and only then commit them to memory. 
Although one can learn quicker in the morning, evening seems bet- 
ter suited for memorizing, because what is then learned is not imme- 
diately supplanted by fresh impressions. 

(b) Reviewing.—The last five minutes of every instruction may 
well be devoted to a short review of what has already been learned. 
To avoid mere mechanical repetition, the review should comprise, 
not only the text, but also the explanation, examples, and application. 
The catechist should encourage the children to explain in their own 
words how they understand various doctrines and how they would 
put them into practice. He should make good use of the answers 
given to explain and develop the matter more fully, whenever 
necessary. 

A term frequently used by the new pedagogy in connection with 
reviewing, is that of “immanent recapitulation.” This exercise con- 
sists in this, that, when discussing a subject, other (logically or 
morally) correlated subjects explained before are reviewed at the 
same time. To set forth clearly the connection between correlated 
truths as well as their practical bearing on the religious life of the 
child, is a very effective way of strengthening his religious convic- 
tion. But it would be wrong and unpractical to make immanent 
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recapitulation an exclusive rule; a connected, thorough, and lasting 
knowledge of religion comes with frequent and orderly reviewing. 


In the case of well-trained Catholic children, examinations, espe- 
cially those at the close of the year, are of great value and make 
the child realize the importance of religion. But they also have 
their drawbacks. The principal thing in religion is not knowledge 
but practice—a life in accordance with revealed truth; and of this 
God alone is judge. Many a child in the front ranks at examination 
time may in God’s eyes be relegated to the rear and far behind a 
child with poor marks. 

(2) Application to Conduct.—Religious training should ulti- 
mately regulate all our actions, feelings, words, and deeds, not only 
in infancy but also in later life. It must purify the imagination, 
strengthen the will, and ennoble the emotions. It must render the 
child reverent and obedient, loving and tender, strong to resist temp- 
tation, clear in his perception of God as the central object of all his 
thinking. To arouse and train the Christian conscience of the child, 
the catechist should constantly apply all Christian teaching to the 
concrete occurrences of everyday life and draw from it practical 
consequences suited to the age of the child. This point may well be 


illustrated by a comparison with the profane branches. In language 
instruction, for example, it is not sufficient to state and explain the 
rules of grammar and syntax; that the child may attain the required 
facility in the use of these rules, he must by frequent exercises apply 
them to concrete cases. So too a Christian life demands not only 


a knowledge but a constant application of supernatural truths and 
rules. 

The application should follow naturally from the doctrine and 
not be dragged in irrelevantly. It must not be a mere appendix to 
the explanation. While the application must refer principally to the 
present life of the children, their later life must also be kept in view. 
Important applications should be reiterated on different occasions 
and in different ways until the child’s conscience becomes responsive 
to the doctrines in question (prayer, grace, contrition, etc.). The 
catechist must use discretion in the selection of applications ; a mere 
piling of them might lead to a result opposite to the one aimed at, 
namely, the deadening of moral sense. It is only by a careful prep- 
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aration in meditation, study, and observation of daily life that the 
catechist can qualify for this task.” 

The Munich Method has gained numerous followers, not only in 
Germany and Austria, but all over the Catholic world. In so far as 
it is based on well-known and firmly established psychological laws, 
the method is unimpeachable. Although its enthusiastic supporters 
have in certain cases exaggerated its potentialities and run to ex- 
cesses, much good has, nevertheless, been effected. Inquiries into 
present conditions have been stimulated, widespread interest in cate- 
chetical work has been aroused, and a general demand for better 
trained catechists—teachers capable of developing the mind as well 
as forming the heart—has arisen. 


7A series of lessons according to the Munich Method on the whole of Bible 
History will be found in A. Urban, “Teacher’s Handbook to Bible History” 
(New York City, 1905); K. Raab, “Der Weg Gottes, Biblische Katechesen” 
(2 vols., Donauworth, 1924). For an exemplification of the Munich Method in 
catechismal instructions, consult the English commentaries of J. J. Baierl, or the 
German commentaries of H. Stieglitz. For Church History, consult K. Buhl- 
"ee “Ausgefiihrte Katechesen uber katholische Kirchengeschichte”’ (Munich, 





THE SOUL OF ORATORY 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


If I were to say that what is called “action” in public speaking is 
the soul of oratory, doubtless many a reader would consider the 
statement extraordinary, if not indeed extravagant. Yet, an organ- 
ism is dead when it lacks a soul. A sermon is, accordingly, a dead 
thing when it lacks action. A further fair inference would be that 
a sermon is a sickly thing (if not quite moribund), when its action 
is notably weak. 

The identification of action with the soul of oratory is not, how- 
ever, mine, but that of St. Francis Borgia, who was accustomed 
to employ the soberest kind of language in his “Treatise on Preach- 
ing.” He must have been stirred deeply when he thus lapsed into 
metaphor: “The preacher should bear in mind that, according to 
Demosthenes, gesture and delivery are the chief characteristics of 
an orator, and as it were the soul of oratory.”” Some one may 
object hereupon, that the Saint has not used the word “action,” but 
speaks instead of gesture and delivery. Provisionally, the objec- 
tion has force. 

What, then, is meant by action in public speaking or in preaching? 
Demosthenes is often quoted for his use of the word. The old anec- 
dote says that, when he was asked to state the most important ele- 
ments of eloquence, he replied: “First, action; secondly, action; 


thirdly, action.” Father Schleiniger’s volume “On Eloquence” 


quotes the ancient orator’s reply, and comments thus upon it: 
“Whether this anecdote be true or not, certain it is that no speaker 
can hope to excel unless he possesses this quality in a high degree. 
To attain it he must have talent, and then, firstly, secondly and 
thirdly, exercise joined with the attentive study and observation of 
good speakers.” This comment concludes a chapter of two pages 
on Gesture. His interpretation of action appears thus to be gesture. 

In Schuech’s volume entitled ““The Priest in the Pulpit,” action is 
declared to signify “the adaptation of the speaker’s attitude, ges- 
tures, and countenance to the subject as well as to his thoughts and 
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emotions.” Like Father Schleiniger, Schuech treats of the voice 
separately, and thus appears to restrict action to what is broadly 
called gesture. 

The Abbé Roux, on the other hand, extends very considerably 
the scope of action when he endeavors to estimate properly (in his 
“Meditations of a Parish Priest”) the real thought of Demosthenes, 
whom he quotes as declaring that eloquence is “action, still action, 
and ever action.”” He continues: 


“Action! what does this signify? 

“Did he mean gesture? voice? attitude? bearing? delivery? move- 
ment of ideas? the vivacity of images? the vehemence of the discourse? 
the combined effect of the proofs? the order of the reasoning? 

“Yes, all this at once.” 


We should suppose that the movement of the ideas, the vivacity 
of the images, the combined effect of the proofs, and the order of 
the reasoning, have to do only with the composition of a sermon and 
not with its delivery. It may, nevertheless, be that Roux drops—and 
intends to drop—a good hint to the composer, who should conceive 
of himself, whilst composing a sermon, as speaking to someone 
rather than as writing an essay on a spiritual theme. This reminder 
or hint ought to help towards true eloquence in any sermon, since 
the pulpit is meant for the delivery of a sermon or a spiritual in- 
struction, and not for the reading, or the memorized speaking, of an 
essay or a lecture. If the writer of a sermon conceives his function 
properly, his concept will help him so to fashion the composition 
as to make its delivery vivid and vital. He can thus the more easily 
carry into effect the view of St. Augustine that the Christian truth 
he is to announce to his hearers should be made clear to their minds, 
attractive to their interest, stimulating to their wills. 

In spite of the excellent hint of the meditative Abbé, it will per- 
haps conduce to clearness if the elements of true success in preach- 
ing be presented to our minds separately rather than in the crystal- 
lized condensation he furnishes us with in his description of “ac- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, he does, indeed, himself make a distinc- 
tion elsewhere in his book between the sermon as a composition and 
the sermon as vitalized in its delivery, comparing a properly deliv- 
ered sermon to the magnificent spectacle of Vesuvius in active erup- 
tion, and the same sermon as printed to the cold black lava after the 
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eruption has long ceased. With the ordinary works on homiletics 
as our guide, we may consider the delivery of the sermon apart 
from the merits of the sermon itself. 


II 


If the soul of oratory is found in the delivery rather than in the 
composition of the sermon, we may be surprised at the small amount 
of space devoted to delivery in some Catholic manuals of sacred 
rhetoric. Msgr. Meyenberg allots to it only about two pages out of 
the seven hundred and fifty pages in his “Homiletic and Catechetic 
Studies.” Similarly, Father Feeney gives it only some two or three 
pages in his “Manual of Sacred Rhetoric,” and even thus takes it 
up with apparent casualness in a chapter devoted to another subject. 
Father Potter finds little space for it in his “Sacred Eloquence,” 
although the subtitle of that fine work includes a reference to “the 
practice” of preaching. 

This modern Catholic treatment seems but to echo the brevity 
found in such older treatises as that of St. Francis Borgia, who dis- 
misses the subject in one brief paragraph of his seventh chapter; 
or as that of St. Francis de Sales, who gives it two short paragraphs 
in his famous “Letter on Preaching’; or as that of M. Alméras, 
who allows it three very short paragraphs in his sufficiently brief 
“Method of Preaching as recommended by St. Vincent de Paul.” 

Now, these illustrations of very brief discussions of delivery are 
no measure of the importance of the subject. St. Francis Borgia 
concludes his one paragraph with the strong assertion: “The 
preacher should bear in mind that, according to Demosthenes, ges- 
ture and delivery are the chief characteristics of an orator, and as 
it were the soul of oratory.’”’ He indeed contents himself with say- 
ing: “The gestures and motions of the body ought to be decorous 
and in keeping with the person and office of the preacher, and in 
harmony with the subject of the discourse. Care should be taken 
not to be excessive in gesture, so as to appear like an actor on the 
stage; and, on the other hand, not to be so quiet and motionless as 
to seem a statue and not a man.” 

I have thus quoted the whole of the treatment given by the Saint 
to the “soul,” as it were, of oratory. It comprises one counsel and 
one caution—and fairly summarizes thus all that could be said on 


’ 
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the subject. The counsel is that the delivery should be decorous 
(because of the sacredness of the theme as well as, ordinarily, of 
the place) and in keeping with the person and office of the preacher 
and with the subject treated. Truly; but how shall the preacher 
illustrate this decorum and this harmony or adaptation of manner 
to the subject he treats? We may well judge that the Saint recog- 
nized both the breadth of the vista opened out to the speaker and 
the danger of specific suggestions, since these may easily be mis- 
interpreted by individual speakers. The Saint illustrates this danger 
by the one caution he gives: “Care should be taken” against immo- 
bility, on the one hand, and excessive activity, on the other. A more 
extended treatise would probably contain as many cautions as coun- 
sels—perhaps several cautions under the heading of each counsel. 

If we explore this single counsel and the single caution a little 
further, we shall, first of all, notice that the counsel takes for granted 
the necessity of action in preaching. The caution, on the other hand, 
concerns itself with the extremes or limits of what may be termed 
gesture (as opposed to the use of the voice and of facial expression). 
One extreme is absolute immobility, and the other is excessive 
activity. 

Shall we laughingly comment that neither extreme is to be found 
in the preachers of the present time? I myself have witnessed both 
extremes in Catholic sermons delivered by cultivated priests. Abso- 
lute immobility—hands and arms hanging at the sides, legs rooted 
to the floor, even the head apparently clamped on a rigidly static 
neck. The other extreme is excessive activity—the whole body con- 
stantly moving from one pose to another, from one position to an- 
other, arms and hands flailing the air incessantly save when, by way 
of a sudden climax, both hands come down with a resounding smack 
on the wood underneath them. Perfect contrasts these extremes of 
immobility and activity—and I have witnessed both. 

In the pulpit, immobility is not so uncomfortable to the speaker 


or so unattractive to the listeners as it is when the priest speaks 
from the platform of the altar or from the floor of the sanctuary. 
Nothing then intervenes as a sort of cloak hiding the rigidity of the 
legs. The listeners do not gradually become accustomed to this and 
forget about it, but rather are apt to let their minds grow ever more 
and more concerned at the speaker’s inevitable self-consciousness 
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of his own immobility—for it is obviously unnatural for an ani- 
mated thought not to attempt some other expression of itself be- 
sides that of mere words. 

The speaker himself recognizes this truth, and sometimes en- 
deavors to gain or to attempt some freedom of movement. I have 
seen one very cultivated priest rest his body alternately—and con- 
stantly—on either foot with the regularity of a pendulum swinging 
in inverted arcs. His appearance was that of a bashful boy reciting: 
“The boy stood on the burning deck.” I have seen others rise fre- 
quently on their toes, not for the sake of emphasis on some “high 
point,” as it were, of their discourse, but apparently from a mere 
manneristic urge, a desire to change their pose in some fashion. 

In the pulpit, the arms and hands can find a friendly rest on the 
desk. On the platform, they are encumbrances that embarrass the 
speaker. He hates to let them hang forever at his sides. But the 
same self-consciousness that suggests some kind of action also inter- 
venes to prevent freedom of action. Rudimentary gesturing is 
sometimes the resultant of the two opposed forces. The arm re- 
mains rigidly pendant, while the hand moves sidewise a few inches, 
but forthwith confesses defeat by returning to its normal position. 
At other times the arm, still rigid, moves out sidewise a few inches, 
and immediately falls back into the vertical line. A slight advance 
from immobility, again, is obtained by resting the left hand on the 
left hip, while the right arm continues to hang down motionless. 
This pose gets rid, at all events, of the useless left hand, and the 
speaker begins to feel a bit more comfortable. But in a short time 
this pose becomes consciously awkward, and then the temptation is 
to do something with the right hand, to raise the forearm to an 
angle of forty-five degrees. And so we get what has been humor- 
ously but quite accurately termed the “teapot-gesture.” Does no 
speaker ever make it? Is it purely a class-room joke conjured up 
by the instructor to inject humor into the dry routine of the elocu- 
tion hour? Answering a toast in a very crowded dining-room, I 
found myself doing this very thing, but became immediately aware 
of the ludicrous pose and succeeded (I have ever since fondly hoped) 
in abandoning it before all eyes were focussed on it—on my teapot- 
gesture! 

Better absolute immobility than these rudimentary gesturings that 
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try to get rid of it, and better far than the opposite extreme of too 
great activity. I have said above that I have witnessed this extreme. 
It seems to be sufficiently common to have drawn to itself the atten- 
tion of Benedict XV, who referred to it in an exhortation to the 
Lenten preachers in Rome: “Preachers,” he said, “should guard 
themselves against that excited delivery, those wild looks, that 
frenzied speech, those insane gestures that would be out of place 
even on the stage. It has been a sorrow to us recently to learn that 
such preachers do exist who defend themselves by saying that the 


people like it.” 


The golden mean is to be sought. This does not imply that even 
graceful gestures are to be used merely to avoid immobility. The 
counsel of St. Francis Borgia reminds us that “the gestures and 
motions of the body ought to be decorous and in keeping with the 
person and office of the preacher, and in harmony with the subject 
of the discourse.” 


Iil 


Action is the soul, as it were, of oratory. The Abbé Roux com- 
prises in his notion of action all the powers of man—physical, men- 
tal, emotional. The sermon should be so conceived—whether it be 
written and read, or written and recited, or simply well-meditated 
and delivered extemporaneously—that voice and countenance and 
eyes and pose and gesture will naturally interpret and emphasize 
the thought and the emotion that is naturally associated with the 
thought. Such a sermon could hardly leave the preacher wholly 
incapable of movement, if he. be not too self-conscious. But there’s 
the rub. In our first efforts at public speaking we are apt to be self- 
conscious, and to speak awkwardly. 

A good training in elocution will, or should, help us to be natural 
in the pulpit or on the platform. I say a “good” training, for too 
many graduates of elocutionary training misconceive its purpose and 
even its counsels. An immobile preacher is less unsatisfactory than 
an “elocutionary” one. Elocution should attend to clear enunciation, 
to correct pronunciation, to pose of body and changes of position, to 
modulation of the voice, to appropriate pauses, to the “placing” of 
the voice, to the use of the eyes, to gesture. Exercise in such points 
of manner should result in a habit of freedom in utterance of thought 
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and of emotion. When the pupil shall have mastered the things that 
are intended to attain such freedom, he should exercise the freedom 
thus obtained. That is to say, he should forget his rules, as it were, 
when he is to preach, and rather think of bringing home to his hear- 
ers the full content of his thought and his emotion. If he shall have 
conceived his sermon as a living utterance to living people, instead of 
as an academic discourse, he will not think of taking into the sanc- 
tuary any preconceived gesturings or vocal tricks or elocutionary 
“devices.” But his gestures will spring naturally out of his thought 


and his emotion, and they will be free, because he has, by long ptac- 


tice of free movement, at length obtained an unconscious mastery of 
such movements. His sermon will be a conversation with his hear- 
ers, in the highest sense of the word. 





CENTENARY OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
By BertraM C. A. WINDLE, Sc.D., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


In 1829 there was passed in the teeth of a reluctant House of 
Commons, a still more reluctant House of Lords and a monarch 
who wept with rage when he found that he could no longer resist, 
what is commonly called the Act of Catholic Emancipation. Thus, 
it is just a century since those who professed the ancient religion 
of Great Britain and Ireland were permitted to take their share in 
the enactments which governed them as well as their Protestant fel- 
low-inhabitants. The Act of Emancipation accomplished that, but 
it left some of the most galling restrictions of the Penal Laws un- 
repealed—for example, those which forbade marriages by Catholic 
priests and compelled Catholic soldiers and sailors to attend Protes- 
tant worship. These and other provisions were gradually done away 
with, until some year or so ago all were abolished save those for- 
bidding a Catholic sovereign or Lord Chancellor. 

The story of the struggle for this concession of a hundred years 
ago, as it took place in England, has been magnificently told by the 
late Bishop Ward in five large volumes, but, of set purpose, he con- 
fined himself to his own country. There was abundant room for a 
good book dealing with what happened in Ireland, with sufficient 
mention of English affairs to make a complete and connected history. 
Such a work Denis Gwynn has given us, and we venture to prophesy 
for it the wide circulation which it certainly deserves, for it is well 
written, well printed and well illustrated.* 

The Penal System was, as Burke in a well-known passage pointed 
out, most skilfully devised absolutely to crush out all Catholics, de- 
prive them of their property, and make even their lives forfeit, if 
they persisted in standing by the religion of their fathers—and, it 
may be added, of those vile creatures by whom this abominable sys- 
tem of laws was drawn up. In what certainly reads like 
a deliberately disingenuous review in a leading English literary jour- 
nal, Mr. Gwynn is reproached with forgetting that prohibitive re- 
ligious laws were enacted against Protestants in Continental coun- 


*The Struggle for: Catholic Emancipation. By Denis Gwynn (Longmans, 


Green and Co., New York City). 
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tries. But what the reviewer conceals—for he can hardly have 
failed to be aware of the fact—is that the Continental enactments 
(whether therefore justified or not, matters nothing) were made by 
a majority against a small minority trying to change the religion of 
the land. Not, as preéminently in Ireland and at the commencement 
little less so in England, by a small minority greedy of their ill- 
gotten gains, led by people like the Cecils, reeking with robbery of 
Church money, and shielded by monarchs of the type of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth. No person of candor can fail to see the distinction 
betweeen the two cases. 

This article does not propose to give a digest of Mr. Gwynn’s 
book—to do so would be ridiculous and impossible—but to send 
readers to study the book itself. Hence, what will be attempted is 
to draw attention, after a careful reading of its pages and a recent 
perusal of Bishop Ward’s five volumes, to a few very interesting and 
salient features n the struggle as it took place in the two islands. 

In the first place, it may be well to consider how the legislation 
worked out in the two countries. Ireland had few peers, and most 
of these abandoned their religion. The landed proprietors were 
robbed of their possessions, if they did not conform to Protestan- 
tism, as some did. If the son of a Catholic landed proprietor, no 
matter how miserable a character he might be, chose to conform to 
Protestantism, he could dispossess his father and perhaps elder 
brothers who refused to sell their birthrights for a mess of pottage. 
The measures were only too successful in this direction, for even 
in 1739 it is recorded that “there are not twenty Papists in Ireland 
who possess each £1000 a year in lands.” 

The object was to turn such Catholics as had the temerity to 
refuse to change their religion into “bondsmen,” and such in fact 
was acknowledged down to as late as 1836 (some years after the 
Emancipation Act had been passed), for before a Royal Commission 
in that year it was openly confessed that the Dublin Merchant’s 
Guild—of course, then an “ascendancy” stronghold—required those 


joining to swear an oath that “you shall take no apprentice, but if he 


be free-born; that is to say, no bondsman’s son”’ (4.e., no Catholic). 

But long after that distinction was abolished, in my early Protes- 
tant days in Ireland, how common it was to hear our religion spoken 
of as a “servant’s religion,” not necessarily with an unkind emphasis 
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but merely as an implied statement of fact! Indeed, I can well re- 
member a kind Protestant friend arguing with me when he learned 
that I was thinking of becoming a Catholic: ““My dear man, don’t; 
there are no gentlemen in that religion’ —dquite in the manner of the 


polite Dean Inge, but with no bitterness, and again as one stating 


what he believed to be a fact. The stain of that legislation lingered 
in Ireland as long as I knew that country, and that not merely in 
the minds of Protestants but in those of born Catholics. 

Now, almost precisely opposite was the result in England. There 
quite a number of the great nobles held by their Faith, as did many 
great landholders like that fine family, the Welds. And during the 
continuance of the Penal Laws there still lingered in England a re- 
spect for the nobility and landed gentry, which saved them—though 
they were bled white by extra taxation, if they refused to attend 
Protestant services—from the worst inflictions, so that they were 
able to keep up, though with difficulty, some hidden measure of 
Catholic worship. Kindly neighbors, not grasping after another’s 
property, would help, and in one way or another there are houses 
in England remaining to this day in which, as it is said, “the light 
has never ceased to burn before the Blessed Sacrament.’ I have 
stayed in one such house, and have myself read a certificate pre- 
served in the family archives given by the royal pursuivants that, 
having carefully searched the house, they have found therein no 
priests or implements of Popish worship. Graft, we may be sure, 
is no invention of these later days, and in one way or another these 
great people did manage to keep their religion. English Catholics 
today cannot too highly respect their memories, nor too loudly 
praise the splendid courage which they showed in face of the terrible 
risks which they ran, and of the quite certain extortions which, at the 
best, they must expect. Anyone examining the records of the visita- 
tion made in the second half of the eighteenth century by Bishop 
Challoner in the south-eastern parts of England will see that nine- 
tenths of the missions were in or connected with the houses of great 
folk. In illustration of what is now being pointed out, it is a singu- 
lar but pregnant fact that George the Third—who was so bitter a 
Protestant that he wrecked whatever chance Pitt’s Union policy 
might have had by refusing to allow Catholic Emancipation even 
to become a Cabinet question—stayed on one occasion with Mr. 
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Weld and advised him to build a large Catholic church attached to 
his property in the shape of a mausoleum so as to avoid notoriety. 
This was done and accounts for the extraordinary appeararice of the 
church at Lulworth to this very day. 

The result of all this was that Catholicity came to have a certain 
aristocratic cachet about it in England. In Ireland it was impos- 
sible to imagine a Catholic other than of the lower classes; in Eng- 
land, unless obviously of those classes, a Catholic must presumably 
be a man of gentility. That may be putting it too strongly, of 
course; but that, in the main, it is not very far from the truth, 
any person familiar (as I am) with both sides of both countries for 
fifty or more years past must testify. 

The second point of interest springs directly from the above- 
mentioned, and relates to the methods by which the campaign for 
emancipation was carried out in the two countries. To this matter 
we may now address ourselves. In both countries the old idea still 
lingered that persons of title should be leaders. They were tried in 
Ireland—the few that were left; but the Earl of Kenmare, who was 
the chief of them (though he, like his ancestors, had the courage 
which enabled him to stick to his religion), had by no means that 
courage which was needed in the captain of so desperate an enter- 
prise, and he very soon disappeared from the scene. In England ex- 
actly the opposite was the case. There was no one else to lead but 
nobles and great landowners, and they addressed themselves to the 


task with great zeal. But unfortunately it was too often a zeal which 


was without knowledge, and in their desperate efforts to wring con- 
cessions from King and Parliament they committed themselves in 
documents to statements which verged upon the heretical, even if 
they did not pass the line of demarcation. The reviewer to whom I 
have already alluded rather unkindly remarks that these persons seem 
to have held much the same views as “the more moderate Anglo- 
Catholics” of today. Those who were responsible for these docu- 
ments would not have liked that comparison, could they have under- 
stood it. But, of course, the curious phase of mentality which de- 
scribes itself as ““Anglo-Catholic” had not arisen, nor was it at all 
likely to arise in days when it was really dangerous to say Mass, and 
when the ecclesiastics of the Established Church would have con- 
sidered that they had grounds for a libel action against anyone sug- 
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gesting that they did anything of the kind. That these noble leaders 
did not succeed in fastening fetters, even if golden ones, on Cath- 
olicity in England, was due to the determination of one Vicar-Apos- 
tolic (for the other three, though they expostulated, were no fight- 
ers), the great Milner; to the Irish Bishops, especially Dr. Moylan 
of Cork, who backed him up; and to a few of the great folk in Eng- 
land, like the Mr. Weld of the period. And here we may pause to 
consider a singular feature in this struggle, highly disedifying as it 
was at times. Milner, who saved the Church in England from 
slavery, was so violent in his polemic as to offend many. The gentle 
Abbé Carron, who lived and ministered in England for so many 
years, said that the greatest injury that had been inflicted on ,the 
Church in England in his times was the making of Milner a bishop. 

On the other side there were men of most exemplary piety, in- 
cluding their Secretary, Charles Butler—a nephew of Alban of the 
“Lives of the Saints.””’ He was a man of exemplary life, great abili- 
ties and untarnished honor, yet he—one of the greatest lawyers of 
the day and, therefore, well acquainted with the meaning of words— 
not merely agreed with but actually drafted documents to which one 
wonders that any Catholic could ever have put his name, and joined 
in actions which fill one with amazement. It was a bad time; let us 
thank God that it is over, and hope that the Church may never pass 
through such another. Moreover, it is a picture of what really good 
and even holy men’may do and say in the heat of party strife. 

The English Catholic party shot their bolt and failed. But there 
was arising in Ireland a force which could not be gainsaid. There, 
too, noble leadership had been tried and found wanting—lamentably 
so. So low were the fates of the Catholic party that a petition of 
their representatives to their own Parliament in Dublin was ordered 
to be removed from the table. And at whose instigation? At that 
of one La Touche—that is to say, by the descendant of a Huguenot 
refugee from persecution in his own land! Poorly had he learned 
the lesson of toleration! Outlawed from other avocations, the 
Irish Catholic was driven into trade, and, being possessed in many 
cases of brains and industry, there gradually arose, in spite of the 
persistent efforts of the Protestant party to hamper them, a body of 
prosperous merchants. The Protestant ascendancy, loving liquor 
and jollity as all can learn from memoirs of the period and its 
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novels, were often in want of cash, and to the well-to-do Papist 
willy-nilly must it go. Hence, to hamper them unduly would have 
been highly inconvenient. 

Amongst these rose up men of courage and dash like John 
Keough, determined to win freedom for themselves and their fellow- 
Catholics. Greatest of all there arose Daniel O’Connell who did for 
the Catholics of England what they could not do for themselves, 
for he won for them the liberties for which they had long been un- 
availingly striving. O’Connell, like all of us, had his faults, but he 
had a burning love for his country and above all for his Faith, and 
for them he sacrificed the noble fortune that could have been his. 
What was his reward? A permanent place in the hearts of his fel- 
low countrymen, no doubt. And in England? Greatness of heart 
would have included a clause in the Emancipation Act validating 
O’Connell’s return for Clare under the new oath of allegiance, but 
no—O’Connell must swear the old blasphemous oath or stand again 
for election. It was well known that he greatly desired to be the 
first Catholic to take the oath as member of the House of Commons, 
and who had a better right? But he must wait to be returned and 
meantime the Duke of Norfolk, who had hastened to take that seat 
in the House of Lords which he owed to O’Connell, deliberately 
rushed his son into a pocket borough in order that his benefactor 
might be deprived of the modest reward which he had longed for. 

When O’Connell went to the royal levée after taking his seat, he 
saw the lips of George 1V—that epitome of every vice and mean- 
ness—moving, as he approached the royal presence. Afterwards he 
inquired what the King had been saying. “Oh,” said his informant, 
“the remarked : ‘There is O’Connell. G—d damn the scoundrel!’ ” The 
miserable George may have had some excuse for his rage in the fact 
that he had been brought to his knees by the man he was cursing, 
but what excuse can possibly be made for the ungrateful Catholics 
of England and especially for the nobleman just mentioned? The 
spirit of ascendancy dies hard in Ireland. In my youth I have heard 
O’Connell cursed as a traitor(!) as heartily as he was by his King, 
and one has but to look at the treatment of Catholic schools today in 
North-East Ireland to see the poisonous shrub in full bloom. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


VII. The Providence of God 


I. THE FATHERHOOD oF GoD 


Human language knows two words the mere mention of which 
touches the deepest and most responsive chords of our hearts, name- 
ly, the words God and father. God is that unseen, omnipotent Being 
who is the author of all that exists in heaven and in earth. ‘Father’ 
stands for him who is for every individual the noblest and best 
loved of all beings, for to him we owe the life that is ours. These 
two ideas, God and father, may be linked together, for God is not 
merely the almighty Maker of the universe, lavish of His gifts and 
showing wisdom and power in the work of His hands; He is also 
a father, and, in fact, human paternity at its best is only a shadow 
of God’s fatherhood. In St. Paul’s mind only God appears to be 
worthy of the title father: “I bow my knees to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is 
named” (Eph., iii. 15). 

Our Lord has taught us to address God as Father. God is essen- 
tially and eternally the Father of the Eternal Word (Pater Domini 
nosirt Jesu Christi), as St. Paul says at the beginning of his letters. 
He is likewise a Father to us, for we are the brethren of His beloved 
Son, bought by His precious blood, incorporated in His very body, 
and therefore loved with something of the love with which God 
loves His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

How much would we not give to know more of God! Alas! we 
cannot think worthily of Him, still less speak truly of Him, for, says, 
St. Augustine: “Deus verius cogitatur quam dicitur et verius est 
quam cogitatur” (De Trin., III, 7). We think of God but we only 
pile up words, words. After one of her visions Bl. Angela of 
Foligno endeavored to give an account of her experience: “My 
words are nothing, she exclaimed at last; what do I say? my words 
fill me with horror and supreme darkness; my words appear to me 
as if they were curses and blasphemies. Silence, silence, silence!” 

However, if we are careful to “walk with God,” He will not fail 
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to enlighten us. Not for a handful of privileged souls, a devout 
coterie leading sheltered existences, but for the bulk of God’s people 
did St. Paul pray that they might be “strengthened by the spirit with 
might unto the inward man . . ._ that you may be able to com- 
prehend with all the saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
height and depth . . . that you may be filled unto all the full- 
ness of God” (Eph., iii. 16 sqq.). 

Here we have an authentic description of the true nature of our 
life with and in God; it is just an understanding, in the measure in 
which it is possible here below, of the adorable perfections of God. 
If we daily ponder these glorious attributes, if we endeavor to scan 
their height, to plumb their depth, to encompass them in the em- 
brace of a loving heart, we shall be filled, even here below, with the 
fullness of God. God shall have found His level in us, and we in 
Him; He shall rest in us, and we in Him—nothing less than this is 
the consummation of the supernatural life of the soul. 

The fatherhood of God is that attribute or perfection of His which 
must needs make an irresistible appeal to our hearts. In order to 
make quite sure that we look upon Him as our Father, God has 
deigned to help our weakness by displacing in our hearts the spirit 
of slavish fear by a spirit of filial love and trust whereby we cry: 
“Abba, Father!” This filial love likewise prompts us to entrust to 
God the disposition of our life both in time and eternity, precisely 
because one of the chief duties of fatherhood is that of making pro- 
vision for children. 

A father who answers fully to all the beautiful ideas suggested by 
such a name, never ceases to plan and plot for the well-being of his 
child. He conceives and matures many a scheme for the betterment 
of his son; he toils long and hard in order to provide for his off- 
spring, and, if possible, he strives to secure for his child a better 
and happier existence than may have fallen to his own lot. This 
human foresight is but a shadow of that wonderful Providence 
which is one of the aspects of God most calculated to fill the heart 
with peace and happiness. 


II. Divine ProvipeNce 1s “ACTIVE” 


The resemblance between a human father’s fostering care for his 
child and the providence of our Heavenly Father is at best a faint 
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one, for a human father has no control over the future, whereas 
God ordains all things according to His will: “Thy providence, 
O Father, governeth” (Wis., xiv. 3). Man is subject to events; 
God disposes them “mightily yet sweetly.” Providence is foresight 
based on perfect knowledge. Now, God’s knowledge is not deter- 
mined by the objects of His vision, but rather His knowledge is the 
measure of all things. And not only good but even evil itself, or 
things that appear to us evil, are made use of by Providence, for, 
according to the profound saying of St. Augustine, God chose rather 
to bring good out of evil than to prevent the very existence of evil. 
Somehow, in a way that is wholly beyond the grasp of a created 
mind, it must be a greater triumph for infinite wisdom to secure its 
own purposes through the very ill-will of free creatures. Shake- 
speare shows no small understanding of the mysteries that puzzle us 
when he declares that 


“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would we but lovingly distill it out.” 


In this respect eternity will assuredly astonish us with startling 
revelations. 

Our Lord lays down some of the broad principles that guide the 
working of our Father’s providence. He describes it as entering 
into even minute details, for nothing is small when love has a hand 
in the making of the happiness of a loved one. But the most strik- 
_ing aspect of these great schemes is that they are elaborated by One 
in whom is vested all power and who cannot be subjected to any 
control whatsoever: “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father”’ 
(Matt., x. 29). The argument is, of course, that if the fate of a 
brace of sparrows is under the control of the divine will, how much 
less are the events of our life likely to have been left to the working 
of blind chance! Hence, St. Thomas applies to our life what in the 
first instance was said of political and civil authority: ‘“Quz a Deo 
sunt, ordinata sunt’? (Rom., xiii. 1)—that is, whatever is of God, 
is ordered or disposed by Him with a very definite end in view, and, 


since nothing exists that does not owe its being to Him, obviously 


nothing escapes the ordering and planning of His Providence. 
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III. FATHERLINESS OF Gop’s PROVIDENCE 


When we come to realize the tremendous peremptoriness of Di- 
vine Providence, we might be tempted to allow something like a 
sense of helplessness to steal over us with the insidiousness of creep- 
ing paralysis. If everything is foreseen, foreordained, planned by 
One whose will none can resist and whose decisions must needs be 
carried out, are we not utterly helpless and bereft of all initiative, 
as effectually as if we had none of that freedom of choice which is 
our most vaunted privilege? We need not here embark upon a dis- 
cussion of the way in which our freedom is reconciled with the 
ineluctability of God’s knowledge: that question must ever remain 
wrapt in mystery. Suffice it to know that such is God’s creative 
might that He is able so to penetrate into the innermost recesses of 
our being, so to set in motion the hidden springs of our activities, 
so to urge us on and even give us a vital impulse to action, while 
we nevertheless retain that freedom which He Himself gave. How 
this can be we can surely leave to Him, for we have a thousand 
reasons for trusting the fatherly care and tenderness of Him who 
made us. 

There could be no more fascinating study than to observe the 
working of God’s providence in human history. But such a study 
is precluded by the initial difficulty that we lack the necessary data. 
It would be like an endeavor to write the true history of a country 
or a people without having access to the archives. We can only see 
Providence at work here and there, in isolated circumstances, such. 
as for instance the story of the Jewish people, where the Holy Ghost 
has Himself lifted the veil at least in part. Whatsoever befell God’s 
peculiar people was no doubt intended, in the first instance, for their 
own training and formation, but it was also prophetic and typical 
of future events, for whatsoever is in the pages of the Old Law is 
set down for the learning of these latter times. If we would give 
ourselves the pleasure of beholding a striking instance of Providence 
at work, we need but read such books as that of Job or the story of 
Tobias, Esther or Judith. 

Our real difficulty, however, is to see the finger of God in the 


things that concern our own person. ‘There are times and events 
when it is easy enough, even for the least thoughtful, to cry out: 
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“Digitus Dei est hic.” It is another matter humbly yet firmly to 
acquiesce in all that befalls us as being part of a vast scheme, planned 
from eternity, for our greater good. Life seems such a helter-skelter 
sort of affair; events succeed events at haphazard; he would be a 
clever man who could see both unity of design and continuity of 
purpose. A view of life such as this is both facile and superficial. 
Things are not what they seem. Since we have been created by a 
God of infinite wisdom and boundless goodness, there must needs 
be purpose in our life and a subservience of events to a great object, 
which, God being what He is, can only be our everlasting happiness. 
Now, it may well be that everlasting happiness may have to be 
bought by temporal suffering, or by what, for lack of a better word, 
we may here call things evil, inasmuch as they are in opposition 
to our craving for immediate enjoyment. 

Whilst a man lives in this world, he cannot see his life in its true 
perspective. It is as if we viewed a landscape through the wrong 
end of a telescope. Things near at hand seem to be at an immense 
distance, and all sense of proportion in the objects seen is utterly 
revolutionized. Only when we shall view our life in the light of 
God, in the light of God’s own day, shall we perceive what won- 
drous wisdom has been at work in the shaping of it. 

If a man stands out in the market place and there examines some 
noble window of a medieval cathedral, he will only perceive a num- 
ber of bits of glass of every conceivable shape and size and color, 
all held together by narrow ribbons of lead. But let him step inside 
the sanctuary and view the same window, especially if it is trans- 
figured by the light of the sun shining through it. What a contrast! 
That which seemed but a meaningless jig-saw of colored bits of 
glass is now seen as a picture of wonderful beauty. The unity of 
design is now apparent—the strips of lead are seen as outlines of 
figures of saints and angels—each bit of glass is seen to contribute 
its share to the making of the picture. 

This is an apt illustration of human life. We fail to detect the 
guiding hand of Providence which gives it unity and purpose be- 
cause we are not suitably placed—we look at the wrong side of life, 
not the right one. Surely not the least joy of heaven will be to see 
how the manifold experiences of this present world were all used 
by God to fashion a composite picture of matchless beauty in which 
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the sorrows and trials of time may be said to supply the shading 
necessary to set off the figures in fullest relief. 


To use yet another comparison, is there anything more devoid 
of meaning or unity of design than the reverse side of a tapestry 
or piece of embroidery? All you see is a medley of threads of divers 
colors. But, if you look at the tapestry from the side from which 
it is meant to be viewed, you see how order and design is the fruit 
of apparent confusion. 


It takes a long series of manifold trials to form a character, and 
ripeness of mind is the fruit of much experience. No one has more 
graphically described Divine Providence at work in man than Cardi- 
nal Newman in the lines which he puts in the mouth of the Guardian 
Angel in the “Dream” : 


“O Lord, how wonderful in depth and height, 
But most in man how wonderful Thou art! 
With what a love, what soft persuasive might 
Victorious o’er the stubborn fleshly heart, 

Thy tale complete of saints Thou dost provide 


Oh what a shifting parti-colored scene 


Of hope and fear, of triumph and dismay, 
Of recklessness and penitence, has been 
The history of that dreary, lifelong fray! 
And oh! the grace to nerve him and to lead, 
How patient, prompt, and lavish at his need!” 
(Dream of Gerontius, § 2.) 


How God’s providence makes use even of men’s ill-will is beauti- 
fully shown by St. Augustine, who tells us how, in her youth, his 
mother St. Monica contracted a habit of tasting the wine set apart 
for the household, so that by degrees she ran a real risk of acquiring 
an undue liking for the juice of the grape. One day, after she had 
rebuked a female servant, the slave called her mistress a wine-bibber. 
The shock of the insult caused Monica to reflect and to break off once 
for all a habit that might have had disastrous consequences. The 
great Doctor of the Church (Confess., IX, 8) sees in this very 
human, commonplace occurrence a direct intervention of “Him who 
rules heaven and earth, turns to His use the mighty streams and 
orders the turbulent rush of the centuries, who corrected the folly of 
one soul by that of another” (de alterius anime msania sanasti 
alteram ). 
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Joy and sorrow, good and evil, constitute the woof and warp of 
human life, and by means of all these things God molds and shapes 
our character and fits us for the place we are to occupy in our heav- 
enly home. Hence it follows that, in whatever situation we may 
find ourselves, we should ever hold fast the mighty hand that shapes 
our ends, the hand of Him who knows how to bring good out of 
evil and to make our very sins stepping-stones towards higher things. 
Bonum mihi quia humiliasti me. Many a soul only learns humility 
when some grave fall renders self-deception impossible, and again 
blows alone make some men wise: Sola vexatio intellectum dabit 
auditut (Is., xxviii. 19). But there is mercy and kindness in God’s 
stripes, and in them also His loving providence is at work, so that 
St. Augustine can describe God as misericorditer seviens when, in 
order to wean our hearts from things earthly, He visits us with 
sorrow and suffering (cfr. Confess., II, 2).* 


* The next article of this series will deal with “A Particular Providence.” 





THE SUPERVISOR IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


There was a day when the importance of the school supervisor 
was not properly appreciated, nor even conceded. Experience has 
taught that thorough constant and effective supervision is a pre- 
requisite of success in the great work of teaching. In our large cities 
generally and in our large dioceses rapid advance has been made in 
supervisory work. But outside of cities it is generally true, we are 
told, that the only inspection of instruction available (whether by 
district committees, county superintendents, or systems of examina- 
tions) is crude, inexpert, often illogical, and generally quite lacking 
in constructive features (Dutton and Snedden). When we come to 
speak of supervision in our parish schools, we distinguish several 
kinds. There is the supervision of the pastor, which is often in- 
definite and irregular, bearing frequently only on material and finan- 
cial matters; the supervision of the superintendent, which is general 
and not as intimate or as penetrating as would be desirable, because 
of the great number of schools and teachers that the average diocesan 
superintendent has under his jurisdiction; the supervision of the 
principal, which is close, unremitting, intelligent; the supervision of 
the community inspector, which is official and professional, designed 
primarily to effect improvement in the quality of teaching. 

The terms, “supervisor,” “inspector” and “visitor,” are usually 
accepted:as synonymous; but we prefer the first term, “supervisor,” 
to designate that skilled and experienced teacher who is appointed 
by her religious superior to guide and direct the destiny of the 
schools subject to a particular community. The executive to whom 
such an important work is entrusted is too’ important a personage to 
be designated merely as ‘an “inspector.” The term, “visitor,” is too 
generic. Supervisors who conceive their function to be that of an 
inspector, and who go about checking up work accomplished and 
locating those who do not follow directions, are worth little (Cub- 
berley). The term, “inspector,” in the parish school system is 
rather applied to the members of the school board who form them- 
selves into an inspection committee. These inspectors visit the 
schools and take note of the material equipment of the school, the 
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sanitary arrangement, the appurtenances for teaching. The super- 
intendent and the community supervisor are relieved of this work, 
which is but a part, and a very small part, of the work of supervision. 

The vision of religious superiors anticipated the demand of 
diocesan school boards in the matter of supervision. The parish 
schools are the flowers of a religious community, and there was need 
for a gardener who would have equal care of all. Superiors selected 
able teachers, possessed of profound learning, a winning personality, 
and executive ability, for the important work of guiding the teach- 


ing Sisters to higher planes of achievement. The service of the 


supervisor was a gift to the work of Catholic education. In the 
beginning she received no remuneration. But various school boards 
saw the injustice to the forward-looking communities that made this 
contribution to the cause, and evolved plans of paying a salary to the 
supervisor. In Pittsburgh the Sister supervisor is paid one dollar 
per month per teaching Sister under her direction. If a given com- 
munity has over 100 teachers, the school board requires that an assis- 
tant supervisor be appointed. These chosen teachers make up an 
advisory board that meets monthly with the superintendent for the 
consideration of all questions concerning the welfare of the schools 
of the diocese. The board of supervisors have under their direction 
about three-fourths of the parish schools. Communities, with less 
than five schools, are not required to have a supervisor free from 
all other duties, in accord with a regulation first adopted by the 
school board in 1899: 


“Each teaching community in the diocese shall have a community 
supervisor of schools, who shall be under the direction of the diocesan 
superintendent of parish schools; the supervisors for the communities 
having charge of five or more schools to be free from all other assign- 
ments to duty.” 


But some communities with less than five schools have also appointed 
a free supervisor. In one case the supervisor has three schools in 
Pittsburgh diocese and seven or eight in neighboring dioceses. Usu- 
ally only schools taught by a given community are visited by the com- 
munity supervisor. But Cleveland has gone a step further. There, 
under the direction of Doctor Hagan, the supervisors codperate in 
visiting all the schools of the diocese. The individual school au- 
thorities know that they are entitled to this supervision irrespective 
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of what community may teach in the school. The teachers of all 
communities, we are told by Sister M. Dionysia, look forward eager- 
ly to their visits with expectations of delight and profit, because they 
know that the supervisor visits with a view of helping them. This 
is the Cleveland answer to the difficulty of the non-supervised school 
of the smaller teaching communities. 


The community supervisor is concerned primarily with the im- 
provement of teaching. This is the big, dominating aim of super- 
vision. It becomes obvious that the supervisor must herself be a 
skilled teacher, one who is capable of detecting and correcting mis- 
takes in teaching methods, devices, and technique. She must have 
the cooperation of the teachers under her charge. To gain this 
cooperation, she must be possessed of kindness, sympathy and tact. 
One writer on the subject has given these qualifications of an effi- 
cient supervisor: “special training, long and varied experience, a 
well-balanced judgment, and an agreeable, winning personality.” 

The distinct pieces of work that the supervisor must perform are 
variously enumerated. Perhaps we can accept the enumeration given 
by Nutt: “The supervisor must lay the basis for effective codpera- 
tive teaching; select and organize the subject matter of courses of 
study; teach for purposes of demonstration and experimentation; 
direct the teaching activities of her teachers; check up the progress 
made by the pupils; measure the efficiency and progress of her 
teachers ; and measure the efficiency of her own supervising perform- 
ances.” It is a large order, but there is no escape; only in the im- 
possible supposition that all teachers enter upon their work thor- 
oughly equipped and professionally perfect can we hope for a 
diminution of these tasks. 


The need of help for the teacher actually engaged in classroom 
work was strongly felt, and the community supervisor was the 


answer. In the large diocesan system of schools, community super- 


visors have immediate charge of the supervision of teaching. They 
visit schools, and, while they have an eye to whatever may further 
the progress of the school, they are chiefly concerned with the prob- 
lems of the teacher at work. They come furnished with a fund of 
knowledge in regard to the equipment of their teachers that is pos- 
sessed by no one else except the religious superior. The first step 
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is to consult with the pastor and with the principal of the school, 
who are in close and continuous contact with the various teachers. 

The supervisor learns from the pastor and the principal of mat- 
ters calling for special attention. She enters the classroom, not to 
find fault, but to commend efficient work and to correct inefficient 
work. Her coming is not a nightmare either to teacher or to pupil. 
Her examination of the pupils, if made at all, is made for the pur- 
pose of determining results achieved by the teacher. The teacher 
knows that the supervisor comes in a spirit of helpfulness, and she is 
ready to submit her difficulties to the attention and the judgment of 
this superior teacher. The supervisor knows that the success of her 
work depends upon the cooperation of the teacher. She strives to 
gain her confidence, and remembers always that loyalty to subordi- 
nates is just as necessary and important as loyalty from subordinates. 
She has convinced the teacher on previous visits that her problems 
are the problems of the supervisor, that their mutual success in the 
great work of instructing youth is possible only through codpera- 
tion. She will not hesitate to correct faulty procedure, but she will 
do so in private or at least in such a way as not to embarrass the 
teacher or impair her standing or authority over the class. 

The supervisor makes a record of her observations, but, if this 
cannot be done in the classroom without confusing the teacher, she 
waits until she has left the classroom. She strives to estimate ac- 
curately the worth of the teacher. This is possible only by careful 
study of the actual teaching performances and by accurate measure- 
ment of those attainments of the pupils that can be accounted for in 
terms of the teacher’s work. Objective data must be the basis for 
all of these estimates and measurements. Definite standards must 
be set up that shall include only those items that admit of objective 
measurement. The large items of such standards might be: intellec- 
tual ability, scholarship, ability to express thoughts, teaching ability, 
ability to manage and discipline, personal appearance, qualities of 
leadership, professional attitude, and type of school and type of 
community to which the teacher is best adapted. The rating of 
teachers cannot be adequately done through hurried inspectional 
visits, but must be accomplished through adequate supervision and 
scientific measurements (Nutt, “The Supervision of Instruction”). 

The teacher who is under inspection is not filled with fear, for 
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the purpose of the visit is helpfulness. There was a time when the 
appearance of the supervisor caused a stir throughout the school. 
The news spread quickly through the building, sometimes by means 
of innocent-appearing messages carried by pupils, sometimes by no 
apparent means at all. All teachers and classes were warned to ex- 
pect the visitor. There was intense commotion and a general clean- 
ing up. The school appeared on dress parade. Special work was 
prepared, and the time was carefully calculated that the best work 
might be in progress when the door opened. This was all founded, 
of course, upon a mistaken idea of the function of supervision. The 
supervisor’s rating power was remembered, but her most vital func- 
tion, improving the teacher, was overlooked. Fortunately this con- 
dition no longer exists. The average teacher in difficulty looks for- 
ward to the visit of the supervisor, and proceeds with her ordinary 
classwork in due order unless some special problem makes a change 
of program necessary. In Burton’s “Supervision and the Improve- 
ment of Teaching,” Gray reports a study in which teachers were 
asked to list the problems on which they needed help. The problems 
listed below, approximately in the order of their frequency, are typi- 
cal of those that will confront the supervisor: 


. How to teach pupils to read silently and to study effectively. 

. How to conduct supervised study periods effectively. 

How to secure an adequate amount of appropriate reference material. 

. How to teach problem-solving exercises effectively. 

How to conduct a socialized recitation effectively. 

How to keep bright pupils busy and slow ones up to standard. 

How to secure better home work when there are no supervised study 

periods. 

. What are the most prominent outcomes of instruction in each subject? 

. Where to place the emphasis in each subject and how to progress 
with sufficient rapidity. 

10. What are appropriate standards of work for each grade? 

11. How to find out the most effective helps, references, maps, devices, 

materials, etc., for teaching each subject. 

12. How to interest and control unruly pupils. 

13. Special problems relating to particular subjects: (a) How to teach 

such texts as Tarr and McMurray’s geography when pupils are un- 

able to read them understandingly. (b) How to make language work 

as interesting as arithmetic. (c) How to make knowledge of correct 

forms in English function in free expression. (d) How to make 

work in geography interesting to all pupils. (e) How much time 

should be spent in any study in the seventh grade? (f) How to teach 
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long division effectively. (g) How to stress industrial and commer- 
cial geography in a vital way. (h) How to secure correct movement 
and letter form in all written work. 


This list of problems gives a very clear idea of the variety of skills 
expected of a supervisor. If we may paraphrase the words of St. 
Paul, she must be all skills to all teachers. She must have a knowl- 
edge of modern methods, devices and technique, and be able to im- 
part her knowledge to the teacher through a model lesson, if neces- 
sary. It is but plain wisdom to give the supervisor a voice in the 
selection of text books and in the construction or the revision of the 
curriculum. Her field work gives her a knowledge of the results 
achieved and possible with a current text book or course of study. 
She is not likely to be a believer in the fairy stories of book repre- 
sentatives, but will judge every text book by the acid test that her 
experience has taught her to apply. No one is better fitted to pass 
on curriculum modifications necessary to meet local conditions, needs 
or capacities. She must be able to help the teacher towards constant 
self-improvement. The religious superior defers to her judgment in 
regard to community normal school courses and the in-service train- 
ing of the Sisters. She must be tireless. She can never concede 
that a body of teachers or an individual teacher has reached a degree 
of excellence beyond which further advance is impossible. She keeps 
careful records of the information gleaned in her journeys over the 
field, and does not hesitate to make or at least recommend changes or 
eliminations in the teaching personnel that will serve the best inter- 
ests of Catholic education. Service to the Catholic Church and to 
immortal souls is the suprema lex of the supervisor. 


The questions listed by Gray do not include a great question that 
arises frequently in the teaching experience of every Catholic teach- 
er: how to make religion the very warp and woof of parish school 
instruction. “Religion, to be effectively taught,” writes Dr. Shields, 
“must be interwoven with every item of knowledge presented to the 
child, and it must be the animating principle of every precept he is 
taught to obey. Without correlation with the other subjects of the 
curriculum, religion can never take its proper place in the develop- 
ing life of the child.” The work of the priest giving instruction in 
religion, especially in the higher grades of our elementary schools, 
is helping to answer this question. The correlation of religion with 
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other subjects of the curriculum has been much furthered of late by 
the preparation of special Catholic text-books for Catholic schools. 
The supervisor is an integral part of the parish school system. 
Her work cannot but improve the quality of instruction. “We have 
no right to stamp with the seal of religion an inferior instruction,” 
says Sister Mary Salome in “The Community School Visitor, 
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and 
expect it to pass current among Catholics.”” Those in charge of 
Catholic education in this day of universal elementary education have 
a duty to provide the very best instruction for the children of Cath- 
olic parents, who have made the Catholic school system possible by 
unstinted personal sacrifice. The supervisor is the educational 
“sky-pilot” of her community, and is privileged to make a contribu- 
tion of solid worth to the work of the individual teacher. Her task 
is not an easy one, but it brings with it a reward of a very high order. 
Her every word in the classroom, whether of correction or of com- 
mendation, is designed to help an appointed leader of the little ones 
of Christ. We may conclude with the words of Sister Mary Salome: 


“As a religious and educational leader, the supervisor has it in her 
power to bring to those she leads—the teaching corps of her community 
—the greatest satisfaction the religious life has to offer. She has the 
power to enrich lives, to make them still more worth while, to cause the 
harvest of God’s field to give forth untold percentages in results. To 
such a description the supervisor should answer. Possessing the proper 
attributes of her office, developing by their aid a program and a policy, 
discovering new fields of opportunity and selecting Sisters to realize 
upon them, she is a Sister among her Sisters, a leader of consecrated 
lives.” 





LAW OF THE CODE ON BENEFICES 
By STanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Rights and Duties of Beneficiaries 


Every beneficiary enjoys all the temporal and spiritual rights at- 
tached to his benefice from the moment of taking legitimate posses- 
sion of his benefice (Canon 1472). 

The formalities or ceremonies with which the act of taking pos- 
session of the office and benefice connected with it (installation, in- 
auguration) is to be accompanied, are not specified by the general 
law of the Church except that in reference to the installation of a 
bishop Canon 334, § 3, indicates the bare essential, without indicat- 
ing the ceremonial of the act which is usually accompanied with 
solemn ceremonies at the cathedral church. The formalities of the 
installation are, according to Canon 1444, those which particular 
laws or legitimate customs prescribe. The local Ordinary may, when 
there is question of parishes and similar benefices, dispense with the 
formalities demanded by particular law or custom. The bishop’s 
written statement to that effect takes the place of the formal occupa- 
tion of a benefice. The various Plenary Councils of Baltimore do 
not speak about the formal taking possession of parishes, but the 
diocesan statutes or local customs may have determined certain for- 
malities in some of the dioceses in the United States. 

Though the beneficiary has other goods besides those of the bene- 
fice, he may freely make use of the revenues of the benefice for his 
proper maintenance. He is, however, bound by obligation to spend 
the superfluous income for the benefit of the poor or charitable insti- 
tutions, without prejudice to the right granted to Cardinals by Canon 
239, § 1, n. 19 (Canon 1474). 

In the first place, Canon 1474 announces a principle of uni- 
versal application, namely, that a cleric who devotes his life to 
spiritual work under the authority of the Church is entitled to a 
respectable maintenance from the goods of the church or benefice 
which he serves, and he is entitled to that even though he has suffi- 
cient private property or goods from which he could live. This 
ordinance of the Church is merely putting into effect the explicit 
teaching of St. Paul on that point (cfr. I Cor., ix. 7-14). 
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The second point, concerning the goods of the benefice from which 
the beneficiary is to get his living, is necessarily dependent on the 
various systems in vogue in the various countries by which the tem- 
poral goods of ecclesiastical benefices are procured. In this matter 
there can, therefore, be no universal law throughout the Church; 
the bishops of the various countries, ecclesiastical provinces, etc., 
have to see what can be done under the particular circumstances, 
and enact appropriate regulations in the spirit of the Code of Canon 
Law, which entitles the beneficiary to a maintenance in harmony 
with his state and is the essential point in Canon 1473. How the 
income is obtained, the way in which the becoming maintenance is 
paid with authorization of the Ordinary of the diocese, whether it is 
derived from government pensions, or rent from property possessed 
by a parish, or offerings and donations of the people towards the 
parish—all this is of little importance. Though the Code apparently 
leaves it to the beneficiary to appropriate to his own use as much of 
the income of the benefice as he thinks necessary for his proper 
maintenance, that cannot be the real intention, for, in the first place, 
there would be no uniformity of practice and no way of determining 
a fair salary or remuneration for the services, and, on the other 
hand, the local Ordinary is the supervisor of the administration of 
all ecclesiastical property under his jurisdiction. He certainly has 
authority to determine the sum of money or goods that in the re- 
spective places will afford the priest a decent living. Besides, there 
are positions of inferior and of higher degree, posts that require able 
and experienced and steady attention, and places which require a 
great deal less. All these things must be taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of the goods of the benefice which are to 
go to the beneficiary for his maintenance. What about the savings 
of the priest from his salary, Mass stipends, stole fees—are these 
savings ecclesiastical property, or are they private property the same 
as that of any layman? Yes, the savings are, strictly speaking, private 
property which the priest can dispose of as he pleases without hav- 
ing to give account of it to anyone. The priest must, however, obey 
the general law and particular rules on the conduct of the clergy. 
While he can spend his own money as he sees fit, he cannot do all 
and everything that a layman may do with his money, because the 
clerical state has its restrictions. From ancient times canonists gen- 
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erally (a few contradicting) agreed that the money and goods al- 
lowed for maintenance of the beneficiary from the income of the 
benefice because his private property, also any savings from that 
allowance. 

From the very first centuries of the Church offerings were made 
by the faithful at divine services, and these were divided into three 
portions, one for the maintenance of the place of worship, the other 
for the sustenance of the priests and other clergy, the third for the 
poor. Canon 1473 calls to mind this ancient rule, and in fact re- 
enacts it stating that the beneficiary has the obligation to spend the 
superfluous income for the relief of the poor or (supposing that 
in his parish or town there are no needy people) for the upkeep of 
institutions of charity. Canonists of old have discussed the ques- 
tion whether the holder of a benefice has title or ownership over all 
the income of the benefice—and not merely over that portion which 
is needed for his maintenance and which we generally call salary. 
Quite a few canonists were of the opinion that the beneficiary ac- 
quires ownership over the entire revenue, but has the grave obliga- 
tion of conscience to disburse it in the manner required by the law 
of the Church. Many other canonists assert that the possessor of 
a benefice becomes owner only of that portion of the income of the 
benefice which is set aside for his maintenance, and the rest is owned 
by the Church—or, as the old Canon Law has it, it becomes the 
Patrimonium Christi. Reiffenstuel, who discusses this question at 
length (Jus Canonicum Universum, tom. III, lib. III, tit. 25, De 
peculio clericorum), prefers as tutior et securior the opinion which 
holds that the beneficiary acquires title only to the portion of the in- 
come destined for his support. The Code of Canon Law seems to 
imply that the beneficiary is not to have the whole income, for Canon 
1476 rules that, if through his neglect or other fault he injures the 
benefice, he is bound to repair the damage and is to be forced by the 
local Ordinary to make restitution. The difficulty which the com- 
mentators of the former Canon Law had in determining the owner 
of the income that is over and above the salary of the beneficiary, 
should be solved sufficiently by the present Canon Law, which gives 
a legal personality to each benefice and empowers it to hold and ac- 
quire goods very much after the manner of a natural person. 

In the United States, where the parishes are practically the only 
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kind of benefices (besides the bishoprics), these benefices usually 
have no endowment (dos beneficit), but the voluntary offerings of 
the faithful and the stole fees constitute the endowment, and Canon 
I410 recognizes such offerings as a sufficient endowment for the 
constitution of a benefice. Now, as Vermeersch-Creusen remark 
(““Epitome,” II, n. 798), before the Code the free-will offerings 
of the faithful and the stole fees were considered bona quast patri- 
monialia of which the priest acquired complete ownership (1.¢., with- 
out the obligation of devoting the surplus to religious or charitable 
purposes). Whatever may be said theoretically about the owner- 
ship of the sum total of the offerings and stole fees, it was neces- 
sary under the conditions in which the parishes exist in the United 
States that some definite rule should be laid down concerning these 
offerings and stole fees. The rule laid down by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore decrees that all offerings and donations, in 
church or outside, are considered given to the parish, unless the 
donors explicitly specify that the money or utensils are a personal 
donation to the priest. Each bishop in the diocesan synod—or out- 
side the synod with the advice of the diocesan consultors—is to de- 


termine the sum of money to which the rectors or pastors are en- 
titled to draw annually from the treasury of the church (cfr. Third 
Plen. ‘Council of Baltimore, n. 273, and Appendix, p. 231). The 
same Council wants each bishop to determine for what functions and 
in what amount stole fees may be asked by the pastors, the poor being 
always exempted from'these offerings (cfr. n. 294). 


DutTiEs OF BENEFICIARIES 


If the reception of a certain Order is required for the obtaining 
of a benefice, the beneficiary must have received that Order before 
the benefice is conferred on him (Canon 1474). 

In Europe there are benefices, not only for priests, but also for 
clerics in Minor Orders and for subdeacons and deacons. Thus, the 
Council of Trent desired (Sess. XXIV, De Reform., cap. XII) that 
in cathedral churches at least one-half of the canons should be priests, 
the others deacons and subdeacons. Formerly some benefices could 
be conferred before the requisite Order had been received, provided 
that the cleric had the required age and other qualifications to receive 
the Order within a specified time. Thus, the Council of Trent (Sess. 
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XXII, De Reform., cap. IV) ruled that those who obtained a bene- 
fice in cathedral and collegiate chapters had to receive the required 
Order within a year from the conferring of the benefice. The Code 
demands that the person who is to receive the benefice be ordained 
to the respective Order required by the benefice before it be con- 
ferred on him. 


RECITATION OF THE DIVINE OFFICE. OTHER SPECIAL DUTIES 


The beneficiary is obliged to fulfill faithfully the special duties 
attached to his benefice, and he has besides the obligation to recite 
daily the Canonical Hours. If, without legitimate excuse, he fails 
to satisfy the obligation of reciting the Canonical Hours, he for- 
feits a portion of the income in proportion to the extent of his neg- 
lect, and he shall give that part of the income to the church fund, 
or to the diocesan seminary, or to the poor (Canon 1475). 

Each ecclesiastical benefice has an office or duty attached to it. 
Besides the special duties demanded by benefices like that of pastors, 
all benefices without exception require the daily recitation of the 
Divine Office. That obligation is incumbent also on clerics in Minor 
Orders who hold a benefice. By his Constitution “Superne Dis- 
positionis” of May 5, 1514, Pope Leo X passed the law which is 
here restated by the Code, with this difference that in the law of 
Pope Leo the beneficiary was punished with the loss of the income 
of his benefice only after six months from the date of obtaining the 
benefice had elapsed, while he was not thus punished for neglect of 
the Divine Office during the first six months. The Code does not 
grant this period of grace, and there is, it seems to us, no reason 
why one may read into the Code this period of grace. If that may 
be done, then all other laws of the former Canon Law not explicitly 
rejected or contradicted by the Code should be considered law today. 
Canon 6, n. 1, rules that the general laws as well as the particular 
ones opposed to the Code are abolished. If the Code lays down a 
rule and the former law differs from it, the law of the Code must 
prevail; otherwise there would be no end of confusion. 

There is no doubt about the obligation in conscience of the bene- 
ficiary to deprive himself of the income of his benefice in proportion 
to the neglect of the Divine Office; if he neglected all the Canonical 
Hours of one day, he loses the income of one day; if only Matins 
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and Lauds, half of a day’s income, etc. On one thing which is not 
mentioned either in the old Law or the Code, most canonists seem 
to be agreed—that is, if the duties of the benefice do not merely 
consist in the saying of the Divine Office but demand perhaps a great 
deal of work besides (like a pastoral benefice does), the culpable 
neglect of the Divine Office, provided the pastor attended to the other 
duties, will not deprive him of the whole of a day’s income (or that 
of several days, weeks, etc.), but only the fourth or fifth part, and, 
according to a few authors, only the tenth part. That one cannot 
apply the same proportion to all parishes, is evident, for in some 
parishes the daily work is so little that the Divine Office is one-half 
or one-third of all that the pastor has to do during the day. 

The forfeiture of the proportionate part of the income is absolute, 
for the wording of Canon 1475 indicates sufficiently that the Church 
stops the negligent possessor of the benefice from acquiring title to 
the revenue or income when he did not fulfill the spiritual work for 
which he gets the salary. Since he holds property to which he has 
no title, there is no need of the ecclesiastical authority ordering him 
to make restitution to the poor or the other good purposes specified 
in the Code; he must dispose of that part of the income, because he 
is holding ill-gotten goods.: 


Duty oF CAREFUL ADMINISTRATION 


The beneficiary must administer the goods belonging to his bene- 
fice according to the rules of law. If through his neglect or other 
fault he injures the benefice, he is bound to repair the damage, and 
is to be forced by the local Ordinary to make due compensation; if 
he is a pastor, he may be removed from the parish in the manner 
prescribed by Canons 2147-2161 (Canon 1476). 

How far the beneficiary is an administrator of the goods of the 
benefice, and what rights and duties he has in that regard, depend 
on the particular circumstances of the various places and the various 
kinds of benefices. As to the rules by which such administration is 
to be conducted, the common law of the Church, the particular law 
of the respective diocese or country, the special laws of the charter 
of the benefice and the civil law may have to be consulted. The 
beneficiary certainly is not the owner of the goods of the benefice, 
it being even debated, as we saw above, whether he becomes the 
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owner of the entire income (the fructus beneficii) or only of that 
portion which is granted to him by the law of the Church for his 
maintenance. The administrators of ecclesiastical goods must, as 
Canon 1523 puts it, employ that diligence which a good father of 
the family would use towards the goods of his house. If through 
his fault the property of the benefice suffers loss, he is bound in con- 
science to indemnify the benefice from his own personal goods. The 
local Ordinary, who is supposed to supervise all ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrators subject to his jurisdiction, has the duty to insist on 
reparation of damages culpably done to a benefice, and, if necessary, 
force the guilty one to do so even with ecclesiastical penalties. As 
to parishes, the Code draws attention to the law of Canon 2147, 
§ 2, n. 5, according to which bad administration may under certain 
circumstances be a sufficient cause for removal of the pastor. 


OBLIGATION OF BEARING CERTAIN EXPENDITURES 


The expenses connected ordinarily with the administration of the 
goods of the benefice and the collecting of the revenue must be borne 
by the beneficiary. Expenditures for extraordinary repairs of the 
house or residence of the benefice must be borne by those who have 
the obligation to repair the church of the benefice, unless the charter 
of the foundation of the benefice or legitimate agreements or cus- 
toms rule otherwise. Minor repairs incumbent on the beneficiary 
must be made as soon as possible to avert the necessity of greater 
repairs (Canon 1477). 

In the United States each diocese has its own statutes regulating 
the administration of parishes and determining from what funds 
the repairs of the priest’s house and its upkeep must be paid. The 
church, school and Sisters’ house are kept up by the general parish 
fund, from which also are paid the sexton, the organist, the teach- 
ers in'the school, and all other employees needed for parish work. 


Duty or LocaL OrDINARY CONCERNING ADMINISTRATION 


The local Ordinary is under obligation to ensure, even through 
the vicars-foranes, that the goods of benefices are conserved and 
properly administrated (Canon 1478). 

Canon 1519 charges the local Ordinaries with the supervision of all 
ecclesiastical goods in the territory subject to them. Canon 1478 
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reminds them of this obligation, and suggests that, if the task is 
too much for them personally to watch all administrators of eccle- 
siastical goods, they should employ the vicars-foranes or deans to 
assist them in this task. Canon 447, § 1, n. 4, makes it the duty of 
the vicars-foranes to assist the local Ordinary in various ecclesiastical 
affairs within the territory of their respective deanery, and one of 
the things mentioned there is the supervision of the administration 
of church goods. The Third Council of Baltimore (n. 272) pre- 
scribes that the pastors, secular and religious, submit to the bishop 
each year an accurate account of the financial standing of the parish, 
and that a summary of this statement be made known to the parish- 
ioners every year in the month of January. 


CONCERNING THE RENTAL OF GOODS OF THE BENEFICE 


In renting the goods of the benefice, it is forbidden, without the 
permission of the local Ordinary, to collect the rent in advance for 
more than six months. In extraordinary cases the Ordinary shall 
make suitable regulations so that such renting shall not impair the 
interests of the church or institution (locus pius) where the benefice 


is established or of the successors to the benefice (Canon 1479). 
The endowment of many benefices in Europe consists in houses 
and lands owned by the benefice, which are rented and from the 
rent of which the beneficiary derives his income. The Code does not 
here speak about the length of time for which the church property 
is rented out, but of collecting the rent in advance. It forbids the 
beneficiary to collect the rent in advance for more than six months 
for the evident reason that, if the beneficiary dies before the ex- 
piration of that time or gets another benefice, he has in his possession 
an income which does not entirely belong to him, and complications 
may arise which make it difficult for the successor to get that in- 
come. If circumstances arise in which it would be best to collect 
the rent in advance for the one, ‘two or three years for which a 
piece of land or a house is rented, the local Ordinary may permit ac- 
ceptance of payment in advance, but he is commanded by the Code 
to take proper measures that such renting does not turn to the 
prejudice of either the church, ecclesiastical institute, etc., where 
the benefice is established, or the successors to the benefice. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, De Reform., cap. XI) declared in- 
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valid the renting with anticipated payment in prejudice to the suc- 
cessor to the benefice. In the United States there is no occasion 
for the application of Canon 1479, since the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore prescribes that the bishops fix the salary of the pastor 
which he is to draw from the general fund of the parish accrued 
from collections, pew rent and other sources. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ANNUAL INCOME BETWEEN PREDECESSOR AND 
SUCCESSOR 


Unless legitimate custom or special properly approved statutes 
have established another mode of just settlement, the annual income 
of the benefice shall be divided between a new beneficiary and his 
predecessor or (in case of death) his heirs, in proportion to the time 
that each has held the benefice. In this division of the revenue, all 
the receipts and expenditures of the year shall be taken into con- 
sideration (Canon 1480). 

This Canon demands a fair division of the annual income of the 
benefice between the predecessor and the successor. Often the in- 
come is not available until the annual rents are paid, or the fruits of 
the fields belonging to the benefice are'harvested and sold. 


INCOME OF BENEFICE DURING VACANCY 


The income accruing during the vacancy of a benefice, after the 
deduction of the expenditures of any kind and the payment of the 
salary of the administrator spoken of in Canon 472, n. I, is to be 
divided as follows : one-half goes to the endowment of the benefice or 
the common fund (which takes the place of the endowment in some 
benefices), the other half goes to the church building fund (for 
maintenance of the edifice). If there exists a legitimate custom by 
which the entire income accrued during the vacancy goes to the com- 
mon good of the diocese, that custom may be retained (Canon 1481). 

In the United States the parishes have but one fund, into which 
go all receipts from collections and other sources. Sometimes spe- 
cial funds are established for the building of a new school or church, 
etc., but that is done only for practical purposes, for according to 
the law of the Third Council of Baltimore there is but one distinc- 
tion to be made—that is, to keep the personal property of the pastor 
distinct from that of the parish. 
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Tax IMPOSED ON INCOMING BENEFICIARY 


With reference to the so-called annates (media annata), these 
shall be retained in places where they are in vogue, and the special 
statutes and laudable customs in the various places concerning the 
media annata shall be observed (Canon 1482). 

As the name indicates, the tax on the incoming beneficiary was 
one-half of the income of one year. Pope Boniface IX decreed that 
the tax was to be paid in advance, not after the receipt of the first 
year’s income. Non-consistorial benefices in which the appointment 
of the beneficiary was reserved to the Holy See had to pay this tax 
to the Holy See. Benedict XIII (April 28, 1725) prescribed that 
the bishops in conferring benefices impose on the beneficiary the an- 
nates to be applied to the building fund of the cathedral church. 


THE MENSA EPISCOPALIS 


The goods of the mensa episcopalis shall be carefully administered 
by the bishop. The episcopal residence is to be kept in good condi- 
tion, and its repairs must be defrayed from the mensa episcopalis, 
whenever this burden does not by special law rest on others. Every 
bishop must see that an exact inventory is prepared listing the fur- 
niture and other movable property pertaining to the episcopal resi- 
dence and belonging to the mensa episcopalis, in order that such 
property may be transmitted safely and in its entirety to his succes- 
sor in the bishopric (Canon 1483). 

The bishopric is a benefice, and the mensa episcopalis is the en- 
dowment or property from the income of which the bishop is to get 
his maintenance. In the United States there is no mensa episcopalis 
in the sense of the Code of Canon Law. The bishops get their sal- 
ary from the cathedraticum, the amount being a matter that is settled 
between the individual bishops and the Holy See. 





AS WE ARE 
By Asse MICHEL 


VII. Father John and His New Car 


Father John could not get over Paddy Ryan’s luck in winning the 
automobile at the Bazaar. He had a curious way of repeating 
Paddy’s name every time he yawned, which had nothing to do with 
the approach of spring. In fact, just now he cared little about 
Paddy Ryan or spring or anything. He was all sapped out, and 
naturally avoided anything so vital and disturbing as thought. He 
really had nothing to think about except the approaching Holy Week, 
and the pastor had that all figured out. 

After the Baptisms on Sunday afternoon, the young priest strolled 
out for an airing, and wandered aimlessly without even the idea of 
a destination. It was spring all right, although he did not hear the 
robin call or the whip-poor-will. Young folks walked arm in arm, 
swaying from side to side. Old brown derbies looked at the fishing 
tackle in a window. It was warm enough in the sun to carry a top- 
coat on your arm. Father John heard an aeroplane high up in the 
sky. He looked up and saw a clear expanse of turquoise blue sky 
flaming to the west. Then he realized he had been walking quite a 
while, and was still more startled to discover that he was within 
earshot of Paddy Ryan’s abode. Straightway he forgot about the 
aeroplane buzzing like a bluebottle against Manhattan’s roofs. 

“Can you beat it?” he said in an undertone. . . . “Gosh, old 
Paddy must be lonesome. I'll run in and say hello anyway.” 

Paddy Ryan did not respond immediately to the vigorous rapping 
at his door. He was a little surprised to be disturbed on Sunday 
afternoon, but the knocking continued. The vigorous persistency 
of it reminded him of Father O’Brien’s calls. “Blessed God!” he 
muttered to himself crawling out of the bed. Cautiously he un- 
fastened the door, and peered into the black expanse of Father John’s 
waistcoat. He jerked the door wide open, and Father John looked 
down at him and smiled. 

“Blessed God! Come in, Father,” Paddy said in his most pro- 
found tone. “You scared the life out of me. I was just havin’ me 
afternoon nap, and since Father O’Brien died—God rest him—it’s 
rarely I’m disturbed. What’s troublin’ you now, Father?” 
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The question gave the young priest an idea. Father John laughed 
out. “Troubling me, you say, Paddy—me, you say?” 

A half-smile hovered near the corners of the old man’s wrinkled 
mouth. “Blessed God, Father, don’t be makin’ fun of it. That 
thing! Blessed God, what on earth will I do with the ‘barrow’ ?” 

Father John stopped and looked at the old man seriously. The 
solution came quick as a flash. The young priest was inspired. 
“Why not sell it to me, Paddy?” he said in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Blessed God, Father, what would you do with it?” Paddy came 
back with great finality. 

“Why, I’d turn it over to mother, of course. Sister can drive it.” 

Paddy Ryan became meditative, thinking of Father O’Brien. 
“But, Father, I don’t want to sell it to you,” he said. “How is 
Father Tim getting along? Do you hear from him at all?” 

“Fine, Paddy, fine. He’s getting along fine and dandy. 

But, listen, Paddy, I’ll pay you $400 down and fifty a month for 
twelve months if you sell it to me. Why, it will put you on Easy 
Street and my mother in heaven,” the young priest argued. 

“What do you mean, Father?” Paddy interjected knowingly. 

“Why, Paddy,” Father John replied fervently, “It’s the first op- 
portunity I have had to do something for my mother and I must 
give her that pleasure.” 

Paddy Ryan gave in without a murmur. “All right, Father,” 
he said, thinking of his own mother struggling with a stony soil of 
County Clare and John Redmond, the jennet, “the ‘barrow’ is yours, 
although I don’t feel right takin’ your savings. Blessed God, if 
Father O’Brien ever saw me sittin’ in a contraption like that—isn’t 
it the loud ha-ha I’d get? Father Zaring won’t have any objection, 
will he? You know I haven’t claimed the prize yet.” 

“But I'll fix that all right, Paddy,” Father John interrupted enthu- 
siastically. “I'll see him tonight, and bring you the four hundred 
‘chips’ in the morning. Gosh, wait till mother hears it! This is 
great; this is wonderful; I can hardly wait. So long, Paddy, and 
God bless you! I'll see you in the morning, and remember, don’t 
change your mind. Let’s shake on it.” 

Father Spurter shook hands with Paddy and thus sealed the con- 
tract. Then off he went. In the street shadows were deepening 


but not for him: he had visions of a strong motor purring along the 
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side of bright green mountains to the music of a babbling brook. 
So he tripped along as lighthearted as a sailor with shore leave. 

After breakfast on Monday morning Father John enthusiastically 
told the pastor of his arrangement with Paddy. Father Zaring 
seemed surprised, and was somewhat peeved when Father John 
asked the day off to pilot the motor car to his mother’s home. 

“All right, Doc, all right, Doc,” he said, “but don’t forget to 
show up in the morning. You know this is Holy Week.” 

Even that did not put a damper on the young priest’s overflowing 
spirit. He just grinned. “Sure, Pére,” he howled as he bounced 
out of the room, “unless I derail the Long Island rattler.” 


He could hardly believe his eyes, much less his ears, as he exam- 
ined gingerly the new car and tuned up the motor. He called first 
on the agent for fuel and final adjustment, also to have assurance 
that there was no deception in the bargain before he passed over his 
check to Paddy or gave himself up to the full enjoyment of his 
undreamed-of luxury. He left the garage fully convinced, and 
headed straight for Paddy Ryan’s. Down Eighth Avenue he drove 
slowly and carefully. Everybody seemed to stop to look at him, 
and he felt that curious elation and sense of removal which a small 
boy feels taking his first ride in a merry-go-round. He came to a 
screeching halt in front of Paddy’s abode. 


“What a grand old saint he is!’ he was thinking as he rapped on 
the door. 

Getting no response, he decided to invade the public library where 
Paddy worked. He was so intent on delivering the check that he 
did not even consider the terrors or the perils of the traffic which 
he would inevitably encounter. He forgot about the one-way streets. 
The cops smiled at him, seeing his predicament, but not so the taxi- 
men and the ruthless truck-drivers.! He crossed Sixth Avenue at 
Fortieth Street, and found a breathing and a parking place. He 
discovered Paddy in the Library polishing cuspidors. 

“Gosh, Paddy,” he panted, “the traffic is impossible. You're 
lucky to get that menace off your hands.” Paddy Ryan looked up 


quizzically at the young, excited priest and listened. “Well, sir, it’s 


a deal anyway. Here’s the cash payment—four hundred ‘berries,’ 
Paddy, a fierce lot of dough. And it certainly takes the hash out 
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of my bankroll. Oh well, here’s to living while we can, old top. 
You and I will take a day off shortly and explore the beauties of 
Long Island. Well, so long, Paddy, don’t get extravagant with the 
check if you don’t want to have a barnyard on your hands.” 

Paddy Ryan was amazed. “Blessed God, Father,” he said, “I’m 
bringing this check right up to Father Zaring tonight for Father 
O’Brien’s Memorial Fund.” 

Father Spurter had never thought of that. “God bless you, 
Paddy,” he said as he wrung the old man’s hand. As he walked 
into the Avenue, the garish, greedy canyon, he wondered how any- 
one could be so detached from worldly things as Paddy Ryan, and 
live within the sight and smell of luxury and wealth. 

Out on the open road on the Island the young priest felt easier. 
He was so anxious for the safety of his motor car and so exalted 
by the new sense of motion and power that he scarcely remembered 
crossing the bridge. Unconsciously he was becoming part of the 
machinery which purred and hummed at his slightest touch. The 
other cars, however, were inhumanly unconscious of his new life 
and brushed by his shining steed at sickening speed and horrid prox- 
imity. “Pish, pish, slish, slish,” they said, an endless caravan of 
them. He hugged the shoulder of the smooth road which rolled 
out before him like a black satin ribbon. Suddenly there was a 
sharp bang against a fender apparently, but the big car held its 
course undismayed. Father John brought it to a standstill. An 


examination revealed a nasty bump low down on the front right 


fender. It was not very noticeable, but it was painful to the driver’s 
pride. The young priest pressed down on the bump with all his 
power. It was unbending, so there was nothing to do but take the 
road again. Thereafter he avoided even papers on the road like a 
timid horse. 

He pulled up in front of his mother’s home indifferently. She 
heard the motor stopping, and still drying her hands came out to 
the curb. Father John stepped out of the car and greeted her coldly 
and apparently irritated. 

“What’s the matter, John?” she said. 

“Look at that dent!’ he replied miserably, ‘Look at that dent!” 

His mother hardly saw it. “Why, it’s a beautiful car, John, a 
beautiful car.” 
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“Yes, but isn’t that Chinaman’s luck to get it banged up the first 
day out?” 

“But it’s just a little scratch, John. It might just as well happen 
early as late,” his mother kept saying as they went into the house 
together. At the door they looked back at the car admiringly. “It’s 
grand, John,” his mother said, “it’s grand and we'll take good care 
of it. We ought to invite Annie down from Boston for Easter. It 
will surprise her to see the grand car.” : 

The young priest was reconciled to his dent. “Sure, ma,” he 
said, ““what time does Sis get in?” 

After supper that night Father John took his mother and sister 
and a few neighbors for a drive. Returning, he gave the wheel to 
his sister with some very solemn directions, and sat in the back with 
the neighbors. “‘Home, James,” he said, as the car ground for- 
ward smoothly. Everybody laughed. He felt a great thrill riding 
in his own car like a passenger. At nine o’clock they drove into the 
station, and he gave final instructions for the care of the car. 


“You get the license and insurance right here in your name. It 
will save m@ney and complications,” he said to his sister. “But, 


nothing,” he repeated emphatically to the objections to his procedure, 
“do as I say.” The train screamed, and, hastily saying goodbye, he 
rushed away giving a last loving glance at the car. “Leave the dent 
on it,” he shouted as a final warning from the train. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Holy Week passed uneventfully for Father John. He seemed to be 
losing energy, and the round of ceremonies left him very tired and 
bored. The meatless days, which gave Alexander a most disturbing 
energy, produced in him a certain physical heaviness and mental 
drowsiness. Thus, Easter Sunday morning found him unenthu- 
siastically reading his Breviary in the gay sunshine of the upper 
chamber in preparation for the celebration of the last Mass, which 
was to be followed by Benediction. He became very fatigued during 
the service; he felt a sinking feeling in the pit of his stomach and 
the small of his back, and was decidedly relieved when he heard the 
choir boom forth the final Holy God. At lunch he had a headache 
and no appetite. The pastor and the younger curate were almost 
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gay: they ate heartily and rapidly, and Father Zaring apparently 
anticipated a heavy collection, although the conversation turned 
mainly on the spiritual triumphs of Lent and Holy Week, which he 
zealously tabulated. Father Mattson, the younger curate, was en- 
thusiastic and in total agreement with his pastor. As the dessert 
came on, Father Zaring announced that he was running down to 
Atlantic City for the week to get a much-needed tonic and rest. 


“Guess you can hold down for the week, Doc,” he said finally to 
Father John. 

“Father,” the younger curate naively interjected, addressing the 
house, “I’ll take the last part of the week, if I may have the first 
three days off.” 

“Suits me all right,” Father John said indifferently. “My big- 
gest ambition now is to hit the hay and sleep the headache away.” 

All three stood up from lunch. Father Zaring and Father Matt- 
son agreed to count the collection. Father John took ten grains of 
aspirin and went to bed. Sleep came swiftly, the sleep of fatigue, 
and left as hurriedly in the middle of a nightmare. It was almost 
five when he awoke. A disturbing silence entombed the house. 
Father John jumped up nervously, thinking it was Sunday morning, 


and happy in his deliverance from the subconscious terrors of an 
unruly Saturday night. He looked out the window. The watery 
sun and people sitting on their stoops reminded him that Sunday 


was passing and with it Easter. 

“Gosh,” he murmured as he went back to dress, “can you beat it? 
Guess the Right Reverend and the ‘infant of Prague’ have ‘beat it.’ ” 

The headache had disappeared. He yawned noisily. Alexander, 
lonesome and lost, heard him and meowed weirdly. The cat fol- 
lowed him to the dining room, and watched anxiously as he supped. 
Father John had a notion to starve the animal, but he was afraid 
and he did not have the heart. So, he asked Margaret to provide 
a saucer of milk for him, but he discovered that the pastor had made 
arrangements with the maid about that. 

“Why, Father, Father Zaring told me to give the cat his milk at 
ten o’clock every night and not later than eleven for fear that he 
might get constipated or lonely.” 

“Suits me, Margaret,” Father John said and smiled. “I just 
wanted to make sure that the animal would not be neglected.” 
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Margaret chuckled and tripped off with the tray. Father John 
said his Grace and left the room. His first notion was to turn in 
for the night, but, noticing the door of the pastor’s room open as 
he went upstairs, he decided to look in and play the radio a while. 
The first thing he noticed displayed obviously on the pastor’s desk 
was a sheet of paper under a paperweight. It was typewritten, he 
saw. Without disturbing it, Father John read: “In case of emer- 
gency can be found Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey.” 
It was signed with a pen: “Fr. Zaring.” Father John looked at his 
watch. It was six forty-five. 


“Guess he’s there now,” he thought. He sat down and lit a 
cigarette. “Wonder if they had the bus out today. . . . Some 
joint, the Traymore! . . . Guess they will expect me home to- 
morrow. . . . Must give them a ring in the morning. 

Oh, well, let’s see who’s ‘shooting his mouth off’ tonight.” 

Father John turned on the radio. It growled and hissed and then 
simmered down to a plain boil. He fiddled with the dials, and 
magically out of the vacuum seemingly came the announcement: 
“You will now hear Johnny Putter’s orchestra in a program of 
dinner music direct from the main dining room of the Hotel Tray- 
more. This is Station WPG, Atlantic City, the World’s Play- 
ground.” 

Father John was startled. “Now, can you beat that?” he said, 
and proceeded to listen to the lazy waltzes which his pastor was 
undoubtedly enjoying while nibbling Long Island duck. For an 
hour or more he turned the dial. The stations changed, but not the 
music. A monotonous cacophony of unrelated sound was all he 
heard. It might envision a bull fight in Mexico, or a hog slaughter- 
ing in Chicago, or a barnyard at sunrise. It began to annoy him. 
He closed the thing out and lit a cigarette. Alexander appeared 
dramatically with his tail at half-mast. Father John turned out the 
light, but left the door ajar for the cat’s convenience. In his room 
he looked at his watch. It was nine o'clock. ‘Too early for bed,” 
he mused, “and my Office is said. I'll tap off a few lines to George.” 


At the sight of the typewriter ready for action after nearly two 


weeks of silence, his old spirit came back to him. He wrote: 





f 
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“St. Anselm’s, Top Deck. 
Weather Clear. Track fast. 
Visibility good, and no one to bother. 


“ Now, listen, big boy, tack this up in your dugout. Be at Spurter’s 
landing field Thursday A.M. for a sudden jolt in Paddy Ryan’s mono- 
plane. No kidding, George, I’m free Thursday and in full charge 
and control of a brand new Willys-Knight Sedan purchased from the 
man who won it at the bazaar—vid., Patrick Ryan. Smile, George, 
smile, but hang on to your old string quartet. The Right Reverend 
pulled out for the tin pan parade in Atlantic City Sunday evening. 
Headquarters at the Traymore, which ought to make the joint respect- 
able. ‘Little Dog Tray’ hopped off for parts unknown at the same 
time, which leaves the stable mate home to collect flies and tickle the 
typewriter. Honest, George, though, I’ve been in the dumps for about 
two weeks. Feels like I’ve been running on the rim on cobblestones. 
Maybe, I’m heading for a Battle Creek skirmish. Right now what I 
most need is the open road, home cooking, and thou beside me strum- 
ming your uke. 

“We've got it all wrong about making the team in a city parish 
right off the reel—if you know what I mean. Here I’ve been in the 
dugout ever since the Right Reverend took the bat. A fellow would 
get a little practice at least in the backwoods lot. Here now it’s just 
‘come day, go day, God send Sunday.’ That dope is all right for old 
Father O’Brien, but we are just starting off. Me for the woods, 

George, just as soon as I can take off gracefully. Of course, there 
isn’t a chance in the world of the Right Reverend giving yours truly 
away. He knows his bell-hops. But gosh, George, I’m not growing 
up ecclesiastically—no sermons, no study, no chance to burst into 
print and get my picture in the paper. No, you can do it in a small 
town and get away with it. Of course, I know the horse-fly burgs have 
their disadvantages, but it’s better to be a back-firin’ Lizzie than a 
trailer, isn’t it? 

“Come on over and bring a few spare thoughts with you, but, for 
the love of the circus, don’t forget Thursday A.M. at ma’s. And 
please don’t drag the Reverend Clifford along. He isn’t lucky, and 
I’m taking no chances with the limousine. If you can come, give us 
a ring. I’m crazy to tell you how I closed the deal for the Willys. 
She’s a beaut’, you bet. But wait’ll you hear it. Talk about soaking 
them with a beer bottle! But when Paddy told me what he was going 
to do with the dough, I could have fainted. Hurry over for the hextra. 
I’ve got a moving streak on, and I need your syllogism. Yours truly 
with a chocolate soda. John. 


“P. S. Cousin Annie from Boston is down on a visit. Wait till you 
hear her ‘maawing’ her ‘ma’ and ‘caanting’ her cant. George, we 
need a vacation.” 


On Monday night the telephone rang, and Father George was the 
cause of it. He promised to be on hand Thursday morning, but he 


could give no assurance of a meeting for the intervening days. 
Father John was bitterly disappointed and said so. 
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“Just imagine two more solid days and nights cooped up here,” 
he growled into the receiver. “Gosh, this is the first time this phone 
rang today. Can you beat it? Even a sick call would be distraction. 
Well, George, we'll make up for it Thursday. I’ll look for you at 
the maternal rendezvous not later than ten A.M.” 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, Johnny, I'll be seeing you,” George shout- 
ed back just as Father John growled his funereal “‘so long.” 

Father John resigned himself to his fate of solitary confinement 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and, like a man with an evil liver or 
auto-intoxication, he ate sparingly and slept profusely. On Thurs- 
day morning he wasn’t much better but an early start and the bright 
sunshine and the busy cheerful throngs gave him a new physical 
buoyancy. His mother was glad to see him, and so was his cousin. 

“How’s the bus, ma?” he said after making the usual salutations. 

“Fine, John fine. It’s a grand car, certainly, but Mary says it’s 
knocking in something or at something, I don’t know what. She 
told me to tell you. Here’s the key to it.” 

Father John took the key gloomily. “Where’s the bus?” he said 
unenthusiastically. 

“In Flanery’s garage, where you told her to put it,” his mother 
answered with friendly emphasis. 

“That’s right, ma, that’s right,” Father John agreed as he made 
off to investigate the trouble. 

He walked all around the car before starting it. It was intact just 
as he left it. He lifted the hood and looked at the engine. Right 
away he saw a loose connection. 

“No wonder it knocks,” he muttered, tightening it with his 
fingers. “No wonder it knocks. By gosh, it’s a wonder she didn’t 
lose it altogether.” He got a pliers and fastened it tightly, making 
sure of all the others likewise. He started off the engine, which 
turned over sulkily, and then went on with a reassuring hum. Father 
John was pleased and satisfied not only with the sound of it but 
with his own deftness in adjusting it. He backed into the street 
cautiously, and took a round-about way for home, partly to replenish 
his fuel supply and partly to let the neighbors see him in his new 
car. He idled down to the station and waited for the ten o’clock 
train. Visibly pleased and hopeful, he watched it pull in. His 
friend, Father George, alighted with a small grip. Father John 
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jumped out of the car and called to him, and they rode home as 
happy as newly-weds. Father John’s mother begged them not to 
stir until they had a bite of lunch, but they won her over for a short 
spin before twelve to get fresh air and an appetite. 

After lunch they decided on a nice quiet ride as far as Brentwood 
just to limber up the motor. It was cool enough on the open road, 
and signs of spring were evident everywhere in the countryside. But 
Father John only saw the long stretch of macadam and the dash- 
board. He discoursed eloquently on the advantages of the sleeve- 
valve motor. Father George was delightfully and serenely drowsy 
after the hearty lunch and from riding in the air. On their return 
Father John was tired and out-of-sorts. He did not feel like eating, 
but there was nothing to do but join the family at the evening repast. 

“It’s just a little nervousness, John,” his mother said, “from the 
driving and the excitement. Eat a good meal and you'll be all right.” 

She had boiled goose for him again, with all the trimmings ac- 
cording to her own special and time-honored formula. Father 
George enjoyed it thoroughly, especially the succulent dumplings. In 
the mechanical process of eating, Father John himself forgot about 
his nervousness and ate heartily and with increasing pleasure. The 
young priest retired early that night and slept soundly. 

Port Washington was suggested for the day’s outing; and, as the 
day was Friday and everyone seemed anxious for the sight of the 
briny, it was decided upon unanimously. Father John’s sister had 
gone to the city to work as usual. Nevertheless, he decided to give 
his mother and his Boston cousin the benefit of the drive and the 
day’s excursion. So, they left a note for his sister, put the key under 
the mat, and took the highway to Port Washington. It was not as 
pleasant there as they had anticipated. There was a sharp wind 
blowing, which threw spray over the little jetties and the fishing 
houses that lined the shore. Frail little boats and stout launches 
looked cold and deserted, as they rocked in the basin. The sea looked 
friendly, however, to everybody after a splendid lunch of boiled bass; 
so they hired a boat and struck out for the mainland across the bay. 
The two priests rowed, and it warmed them up; but the women were 
cold and afraid so they turned back half way across and called it 
a day. Father John was worn out from the exertion, as they came 
alongside the landing. His face showed signs of strain and pain. 
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“Have,you a pain, John?” his mother questioned anxiously. 

“Oh, just the old side again. That was tough pulling, George.” 

“We'd better get on our way home in the name of God,” his 
mother said, as they walked up the pier. 

“Guess it’s best,” said Father John. “There’s nothing to see in 
the dump anyway. What do you say, George?” 

“Whatever you like,” Father George answered. 

On the way home Father John felt as if somebody had taken a 
tuck in the skin on his right side, and put a pin in it to hold it in 
place. Once or twice he squirmed from the agony of it, but he did 
not complain. 

“Is it at you yet, John?” his mother said as they were getting 
near home. 

“Just the same. Guess I must have swallowed a crawfish; that’s 
what it feels like.” 


Shortly after landing Father John climbed upstairs and fell ex- 
hausted on the bed. His mother followed him up, and seeing the 
state he was in, ran down and called the doctor. He came in a 
hurry and made a thorough examination. He pressed down on 


Father John so hard that he made him groan with pain. 

“Better go to the hospital immediately, Father,” he said finally. 
“You've got acute appendicitis.” 

The ambulance came at seven o’clock, and carried Father Spurter 
to the hospital. There was great excitement in the house and in the 
neighborhood when they saw it driving away. Father George went 
along with him. At nine o’clock they had him asleep, and half 
an hour later he was minus his appendix. It would be ruptured 
before morning if they waited, the doctors agreed, when they ex- 
amined the disturbing appendage. Father John came back to con- 
sciousness rapidly, and, when the nurses assured his mother and 
Father George that the patient was doing splendidly, they all went 
home very much relieved. Next morning Father George informed 
Father Zaring of his assistant’s operation. The pastor was very sur- 
prised and very sorry, and, after making arrangements for a Sunday 
substitute, came right away to see him. 


(To be concluded) 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


VII. The Liturgical “Actio” 


I 


All religious denominations, apart from the Catholic Church, 
complain often and loudly of empty churches. But is there really 
matter for surprise when we reflect for a moment on what their 
“churches” offer to the people whom they seek to attract? What 
is there for the congregation to do, beyond listening to the singing 
and the preaching and putting a coin in the plate? 

It is most significant that that which is the heart and center of 
her religion and her Liturgy should have been called by the Catholic 
Church an act (Actio)—the act par excellence, the act which because 
of its solemnity and weight causes all other activities to appear mere 
shams. And yet, we must admit to our sorrow that even among the 
children of the Church we everywhere meet with a vast amount of 
ignorance and, consequently, a great deal of indifference in respect 
to the sacred Act of the Mass. 

Ignorance in religious matters leads to indifference towards the 
Liturgy, and by a natural reaction the lack of understanding of the 
meaning of liturgical acts or seasons is a prolific source of religious 
ignorance. What lengths ignorance of the ceremonies of the Church 
may reach, may be illustrated by an incident which, though abso- 
lutely authentic, certainly sounds altogether incredible, since the 
chief actor in the story was supposedly a Catholic. One of the early 
Presidents of the French Republic one day visited Versailles, to- 
gether with some of the members of the government, and one of 
the items on the program was a service of some kind at the Cathe- 
dral. In those days of the Concordat the President would, of course, 
be received ceremonially, as any other Catholic ruler. So the Bishop 
of the diocese, with his Canons, met the head of the State at the 
door of the church, and, as prescribed by the Ritual, offered him 
Holy Water by presenting him with the sprinkler. No doubt, it 
was a very long time since the head of the executive had been to 
church, and his memory let him down rather badly. To the amaze- 
ment and subdued amusement of the clergy, the president vigorous- 
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ly sprinkled everybody with Holy Water. This done, his troubles 
really began—what was he to do with the sprinkler? Imagining 
it was a present, he passed it on to the Premier, who having put it 
into an inner pocket, the procession walked up the main aisle of the 
church. In the course of the service the Premier’s mind waxed 


uneasy : surely there must be a mistake somewhere! So very quietly 
the sprinkler was taken out of the ministerial frock-coat and passed 
to a member of the entourage, and eventually, after passing from 
hand to hand, the troublesome article was in due time returned to 
the acolyte who had carried the holy water basin. 


No ignorance is so deep or so crude as the ignorance of learned 
men, and it is not the simple people who are necessarily in as great 
a need of education as the so-called educated classes. 

Some seventeen years ago a distinguished French writer and his- 
torian wrote as follows: “In my opinion one of the most prolific 
causes of religious ignorance, if not the most prolific, is ignorance 
of the Liturgy. Of all the forms which the teaching of religion may 
take, the Liturgy is the most effective, because it is also the most 
interesting, the most dramatic, the one that most perfectly answers 
to the aspirations of the heart and the needs of the mind. To re- 
store to the Liturgy all its pristine beauty by ridding it of the altera- 
tions which it has had to suffer too often from the carelessness or 
foolishness of former generations, to restore to the faithful an un- 
derstanding and, consequently, a love for the mysteries celebrated 
at the altar, to put once more into their hands the Missal which has 
been displaced by so many common and mediocre books of devotion, 
to invite them to resume their humble role of collaborators of the 
officiating clergy, for instance by means of congregational singing, 
in a word to make them live once more as intensely as possible the 
liturgical life of the Church herself, that is the true way to teach 
religion, to attach to the church those who still frequent it and to 
recall to it those who have forsaken it. It is by the beauty of the 
Liturgy that the human soul is led to understand the truths of 
religion.” 


II 


We need not look very far to find the explanation of the extraor- 
dinary interdependence of liturgical knowledge and practical Chris- 
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tianity. Man is not a pure spirit; he is an admirable blend of spirit 
and matter. It is no exaggeration to say that liturgical decadence 
started when psychology began to drift away from the sound and 
traditional teaching of Scholasticism. In every department of life 
man deals with material and tangible objects and with signs and 
symbols—there is neither thought nor speech without these things. 
A religion that pretends to eschew all that is so entirely in keeping 
with our nature cannot long maintain its hold upon beings of flesh 
and blood. Symbolism—that is, the outward expression of spiritual 
or purely inward perceptions, beliefs, and feelings—is a spontaneous 
and absolutely natural phenomenon observable among every class and 
condition of men. Our words, our alphabets, what are they but 
symbolic sounds and signs by which thoughts are made to pass from 
one mind into another? 

In his admirable book on Christian Doctrine, St. Augustine 
studies, with his usual perspicacity, the nature of symbols or signs, 
as he calls them. “A sign is a thing which, beside the impression it 
makes upon the senses, causes something else to come to mind” 
(Signum est res preter speciem quam tngerit sensibus, aliud aliquid 
ex se faciens in cogitationem venire). Some signs or symbols are 
based on nature herself; such is, for instance, smoke. No one need 
be told that a fire is burning on the hearth if he sees a column of 
smoke rising above a house. By studying his countenance we are 
likewise able to read, at least in some measure, a man’s feelings. 
Other signs or symbols are purely conventional, inasmuch as there 
is no necessary link between the object and that which it signifies or 
suggests to the mind. Thus, an olive branch is a symbol of peace— 
a purely artificial or conventional one, however, because the associa- 
tion of the ideas of peace and the olive tree is not a natural or neces- 
sary one. On the other hand, there generally exists some excellent 
reason and a truly wonderful appropriateness for the choice of such 
symbols. This is conspicuously so in the symbolism made use of by 
the Catholic Church. 

It is a truism to say that the religion of Christ is the most in- 
tensely spiritual and intellectual thing imaginable: it taxes the 
spiritual powers of man to their utmost capacity, because it teaches 
the profoundest, subtlest truths, and aims at creating a definite men- 
tality in its adherents. Moreover, the rewards which it holds out 
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to those who live according to its standards of conduct are of a most 
intensely spiritual kind. 

On the other hand, precisely because it is a true religion (in fact, 
the only true religion), Christianity is something most intensely 
human, whilst remaining wholly divine. Christianity is God’s rev- 
elation to man. But, when God makes Himself known by this means, 
He acts in a way that is in conformity with the nature He Himself 
has made. “God who at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke 
in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days 
hath spoken to us by His Son” (Heb., i. 142). The elaborate sym- 
bolism of the Old Law, which was instituted by God, was the 
shadowing forth of the realities of the New Law: “the law having 
a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image of the 
things” (Heb., x. 1). In fact, according to St. Paul, the whole history 
of the people of God is but one immense symbol or figure: “All these 
things happened to them in figure, and they are written for our 
correction” (I Cor., x. 11). 

The New Law, however, could no more dispense with signs and 
symbols than the Old was able to do without them. But there is a 
world of difference in the respective value of those sacred signs. The 
old symbols contained no effective, even if it were but an instru- 
mental, virtue; not so those of the New Law. Sacraments and sacra- 
mentals belong to the realm of symbols, and, according to St. Augus- 
tine’s definition, we must rank them among artificial or conventional 
signs : that is, they signify something, not naturally, but because God 
and man, or the Church, have agreed that they should signify, hint 
at, or point to, something belonging to the spiritual order. Though 
ecclesiastical rites are here described as artificial signs or symbols, 
surely no one will be led to take the word artificial in the sense which 
is sometimes attached to it—that is, as meaning something unreal, 
untrue, a mere sham. The word is used as St. Augustine used it. 
It is plain that (to take only one instance), however becoming and 
as it were obvious the use of water in Baptism may be, spiritual 
regeneration could nevertheless have been brought about by some 
other sign or symbol. In this sense baptismal water is an artificial 
sign. ‘What is water but water,” St. Augustine asks, “but let the 
word (the form) be joined to it and it becomes a Sacrament” (ac- 
cedat verbum et fit Sacramentum). The form or the words, either 
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spoken or implied, determine the value or purpose of the outward 


symbol. 
III 


What we have said about the symbols or signs used in the admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, is also true, in due proportion, as regards 
every other sacred symbol, act or gesture of the Church. These 
ceremonies or observances point to a divine reality; they are the 
material, sensible shell which encloses a supernatural kernel; more 
than that, they do not merely point to a divine gift, they produce 
it, for whenever any of the sacred functions of the Liturgy are per- 
formed with the right spirit and intention, an actual grace is caused 
by the instrumental causality or efficiency that resides in them. 

What wonder is it then, when we read of St. Teresa declaring her 
perfect readiness to give her life, not merely for any one of the 
dogmas of the Church, but even for the least of her rubrics and 
ceremonies. But then she was possessed by the Holy Ghost to a 
rare degree. Still, if we would only cultivate a spirit of faith, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, endeavor to understand the Liturgy, 
we too would soon come to realize its beneficent effects upon our 
supernatural formation. 

We stated at the beginning of this paper that liturgical ignorance 
is fraught with grave danger to religion. If the faithful were al- 
lowed to grow up in crass ignorance of the Church’s ritual, they 
would soon become indifferent to the divinely revealed truths or mys- 
teries which are so eloquently shown forth in the Liturgy. Is there 
anything that so effectively keeps ever fresh the memory of the chief 
moments of God’s intervention in the world than the succession of 
the liturgical days and seasons. Advent and Christmas, Lent and 
Easter, the Ascension and Pentecost, and the long series of weeks 
between Trinity Sunday and Advent, present us with a most realis- 


tic picture of the economy of our salvation: nay, as we have pointed 
out more than once, these holy days and times are not merely com- 


memorative of the past, but have a present virtue and mystically 
reproduce again and again, in the soul of the individual, that which 
was first enacted on the day or at the time commemorated by litur- 
gical observance. But, even if for the moment we put on one side 
the mystical yet most substantial effects produced in the soul by the 
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liturgical cycle, it is evident that a people that is thus yearly re- 
minded of the most important truths which they are bound to be- 
lieve, will not readily forget or neglect them. However, in this con- 
nection we cannot hide from ourselves the fact that, if the great 
mass of the faithful are to be vitally affected by the Liturgy, it is 
essential that the priest himself should first live a liturgical life— 
that is, he should let his life be molded and wholly permeated by the 
spirit and virtue of the feasts, seasons, prayers and ceremonies 
which, by reason of his profession and vocation, take up so much of 
his time and attention. 

Modern life and the industrialism and commercialism by which 
most of our people are perforce almost enslaved, tend to dull their 
appreciation of the ceremonies of the Church. Not infrequently the 
cause of their lack of responsiveness is just due to the fact that they 
are ignorant. Hence, it is a grave duty for the priest to instruct 
his people in liturgical matters, for otherwise the time will soon come 
when they will fail to see any difference between an ordinary Sunday 
and a feast day, or between the various seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year.* 


*The next article of this series will deal with “The Binding Force of the 
Rubrics.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


CHILDREN ATTENDING SUNDAY SCHOOL IN ONE PARISH, WHILE 
PARENTS BELONG TO ANOTHER PARISH 

Question: In a national parish overlapping several English-speaking parishes, 
do the children of those parents who positively refuse to attend the national parish 
and who consequently contribute nothing to its support have the right to attend 
the Sunday school of the national parish? There are quite a number of these 
families in my parish, who do not support the foreign language parish, yet are 
sending their children to our Sunday school for instruction in preparation for 


first Holy Communion and Confirmation, because it is nearer. 
PaROcHUS. 


Answer: No, the pastor of the foreign language church is not 
obliged to admit these children to his Sunday school. There is a 
good old axiom in Canon Law which says: “Qui sentit onus, sentire 
debet commodum, et econtra” (Regule Iuris in Sexto, Reg. 55). 
Yet, if the other parishes are in a more favorable position, all 
foreign-born persons may, as soon as they understand enough 
English to assist intelligently at the sermons and instructions, join 
an English-speaking parish; then the pastor of the English-speaking 
church which the parents attend should get after the children and see 
that they are instructed, for it is that pastor’s duty. Now, if the 
other pastor did honestly try to get the children to his school or Sun- 
day school, and if the parents cannot be persuaded to fall in line 
with the general system, the pastor of the language parish should not 
refuse to admit the children to his Sunday school and other instruc- 
tions, lest they lose their faith or remain in ignorance of its vital 
truths through the fault of their parents. Some of the readers of 
these lines may object and say: “Must the priest stand for that? 
Must he let the people have their own way in spite of rules and reg- 
ulations of the Authorities of the Church?’ In many cases the peo- 
ple who act in that manner are at fault; yet, is the fault so great 
that we should cut them off altogether, unless they submit in those 
matters? Who would want to answer God for souls lost through 
such rigor? In many cases it is not the people’s fault, but the priest 
should strike his breast and say: Mea culpa. Some priests abuse 
the people, and are unmannerly and without patience and kindness 
and consideration—just the reverse of the Christ whom they should 
represent among the people. They harshly demand money from the 
people with offensive language and gesture; they forget that the pas- 
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tor with two thousand dollars’ salary or more (figuring Mass 
stipends, use of furnished house, heat, light, water, etc.) thinks he 
has hardly enough for a respectable living, and many—perhaps most 
—of his parishioners do not have that much salary or wages a year 
for the whole family. We know that priests have to make appeals for 
the upkeep of the parish work, but there are different ways of do- 


ing it. 
Hosts CONSECRATED AT MASS NOT TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
BEFORE COMMUNION 

Question: We see it quite often that a priest will go up to the altar right after 
the Consecration, take the ciborium which has just been consecrated, and give Holy 
Communion to the people, because there is not enough time left after the Com- 
munion of the Mass to communicate the people and clear the church for the 
next Mass. Now, a few years ago THE Hommetic anp PAstoraAL Review quoted 
a Roman Decree whereby such a course of action is forbidden. Less than six 
months ago, another ecclesiastical publication stated that this act is lawful, when 
on a feast day great throngs present themselves for Holy Communion. Outside 
the case of giving Viaticum or of preserving the Blessed Sacrament from pro- 
fanation, is it ever allowed to distribute Holy Communion before the Communion 
of the priest who consecrated the Hosts? Is a grave reason required, and what 
would constitute such a reason? On missions, must a priest distributing Holy 
Communion and exhausting the only ciborium, except one just consecrated, wait 
from the Consecration until after the celebrant’s Communion, before continuing 
with the giving of Holy Communion? READER. 

Answer: The official collection of Decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, under date of May 11, 1878 (n. 3448), has a De- 
cree which calls it an abuse which must be abolished to take the 
ciborium from the altar right after the Consecration and give Holy 
Communion to the people from that ciborium. No Decree published 
since then has recalled that prohibition. The excuse mentioned in 
the question put to the Holy See was the immense multitude of peo- 
ple and the shortage of Hosts consecrated previously. Our corre- 
spondent asks whether there can be some circumstances which would 
be considered grave enough to excuse from the observance of the 
above-cited decree. The great number of people waiting to receive 
Communion is certainly no excuse, because the Decree precisely 
dealt with that question. It seems to us that there is no sense in 
looking for a reason to remove the ciborium or some of the Hosts 
before the Communion of the priest. What right have we to dis- 
turb the order of the divine sacrifice? According to that divine 


order, the celebrant must first partake of the sacrifice before the 
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people eat of it. Let that order be observed, and, if necessity arises 
to shorten the Mass between Consecration and Communion, the cele- 
brant is the only one who can do it. 


OnE CLERGYMAN USING THE CLERGY CERTIFICATE OF ANOTHER 


Question: A priest loans his Clergy Fare Book to another priest, who says he 
is entitled to the use of the clergy fare rate but forgot to make application in 
time to have the book for use on his trip. The one using the book is deceiving 
the agent of the railroad company by trying to imitate the signature on this book, 
and would be obliged to pay full fare if he did not have the book. Is he bound 
to make restitution to the railroad company of the difference in fare which he 
saved by the deceitful use of another priest’s certificate? Is there any obligation 
on the party who loaned the book? What is the morality of loaning the book to 


> 
another? CLERICUS. 


Answer: Laziness and indifference deserve no encouragement. For 
the sake of avoiding the slight trouble to make out the application 
and paying the fee of one dollar, one should not become a liar and 
deceiver. Let him punish his own indifference and want of care and 
foresight and pay the full fare or stay at home. We have no sym- 
pathy with this sort of thing, for, even if there were no question of 
injustice involved, it is a dishonorable thing. Our correspondent 


wants to know whether it is an injustice pure and simple to use an- 
other priest’s clergy certificate. Is it true that all clergymen are en- 
titled to the reduced fare? No, not one of them is entitled to it. In 
deference to the men and women who engage in the work of re- 
ligion to the exclusion of other professions, the railroads have been 
kind enough to grant the privilege under certain conditions. Ifa 
priest does not comply with those, he is not entitled to the reduced 
fare, and, if he gets the reduction by deceit, he defrauds the railroad 
company of the due payment for the services they give. Both men 
are equally guilty in defrauding the railroad company, and, if it came 
to making restitution, the one who got the services of the railroad 
should be the one who first is bound to pay; but, if he fails, the other 
is liable. The excuse that the railroad company is unwilling only 
quoad modum, not quoad substantiam, is alleged in extenuation of 
the practice of lending the clergy certificate to another clergyman. 
There is some probability to that, because the certificates are issued 
generally by the clergy bureau, provided the applicant satisfies the 
company that he (or she) is one of those persons to whom the rail- 
road has declared itself willing to grant the favor of reduced fare. 
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If a clergyman should give the use of his certificate to someone who 
cannot get a clergy certificate, this would unquestionably be down- 
right injustice to the company. 


MEANING OF “ORGANA SILENT” IN THE RUBRICS 


Question: In the rubrics for Lent and also for Advent there is the prescription 
that the organ is to be silent, except that it may be played to sustain the voices 
while they are actually singing. Is the organ to be silent not only at Mass but 
also at Benediction and on all days of Advent and Lent, including the feasts of 
St. Joseph and St. Patrick? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There are Masses de tempore and Masses de festis in 
Advent and Lent. The organ is not to play at the Masses de tem- 
pore, except on the Third Sunday in Advent, the Vigil of Christmas, 
Fourth Sunday in Lent and Holy Thursday until the Gloria. On 
feasts and ferial days which are celebrated with solemnity by the 
Church, like the Feast of St. Joseph, or where for any particular rea- 
son the day is a day of joy, the playing of the organ is permitted in 
the Masses de tempore (Decreta auth., n. 4067). As it is difficult for 
most singers of ordinary ability to sing without accompaniment, the 
Holy See was asked whether the organ may be played to accompany 
the singers so as to sustain their voices. The Sacred Congregation 
answered that it may be done when necessary, but not on the three 
last days of Holy Week (Decreta auth., n. 4265). It is required 
that the organ play no more than necessary to keep the choir in 
harmony ; in fact, the Mass should be the plainest and simplest that 
the choir knows. All solemn preludes and interludes, etc., should be 
omitted, and the organ should stop as soon as the singers stop. 


MEANING OF THE “‘ALTARIA NON ORNANTUR FLORIBUS” 


Question: Does the prohibition to decorate the altars with flowers apply to all 
altars in all churches, chapels, etc. Do the rubrics about the silence of the organ 
and of not decorating the altars with flowers extend to both seasons alike? 


SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: When the Mass during Advent or Lent is said de tem- 
pore, and in general when purple vestments are used or a Requiem 
Mass is said, the flowers and plants should be removed. Wherever 
Mass is said, the flowers should be removed, and, for the sake of 
harmony, it would not look well to have them removed from the 
altar where the Mass de tempore is said, and leave the decorations 
on the other altars. An exception is made allowing the decoration 
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with flowers on the Third Sunday in Advent, Fourth Sunday in 
Lent, Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday, Vigil of Christmas and Holy 
Innocents. For the same reason, on any of these days on which 
there is some special festive or joyful occasion in the Church gen- 
erally or in some place or parish, the decoration of the altars would 
be permitted. 


MAKING KNOWN THE OFFICIALS OF THE DIOCESE 


Question: Is it necessary, according to Canon Law, that the names of the officers 
of the diocese (¢.g., deans, consultors, examiners, etc.) be made known to the 
clergy of the diocese? SoGARTH. 


Answer: We do not know why this question is asked, for it seems 
strange that any diocese would want to keep secret the appointment 
to public offices in the diocese. There is no explicit precept in the 
Code of Canon Law obliging the bishop to make public these ap- 
pointments, but one can argue very well from the nature of their 
office that their appointment should be announced to the diocese. 


STIPEND FOR GREGORIAN MASSES 


Question: A certain man left $100 in his last will for Masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul. Privately he had told his priest that he wanted the thirty 
Gregorian Masses. As those Gregorian Masses cannot be said by me, other Masses 
imterfering with the consecutive thirty Masses, I have to send them away. I 
think the stipend should be more than one dollar a Mass. May I send, let us say, 
$45.00? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Priests engaged'in parish work cannot, as a rule, under- 
take to say the Gregorian Masses, because these Masses must be said 
for thirty days in succession, and, if one breaks the succession, one is 
in duty bound to start all over again. Of course, it is not necessary 
that one and the same priest should say all the thirty Masses, but they 
must be said without interruption. Since it puts an unusual duty 
on the one who takes the responsibility for saying these Masses, the 
stipend should be more than the usual offering, and we do not think 
that $45 or even $60 would be an unreasonable offering for the spe- 
cial care that has to be taken concerning these Masses. Since the 
deceased desired to have a cycle of Gregorian Masses said for his 
soul, our correspondent is not acting against but rather in harmony 
with the intention of the testator, and the stipend he intends to give 
for the Gregorian Masses is not extravagant. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
The Form of Marriage 


By A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. 


Case—Homobonus is a good parish-priest who has a reputation for con- 
summate prudence, and tries to practise the famous motto: “Government 
is foresight.” Therefore, he is anxious not only for the present welfare of 
his flock, but also to avert from them every misfortune in the future. Now, 
Thomas and Betsy revealed to him their intention to found a family. The 
wise pastor, knowing both of the betrothed well, was convinced that their 
marriage could not be happy. “After a short time,” he decides, “they shall 
cease living together. And then, what awful consequences we shall have 
to fear! Separation, hostility, immorality, divorce, and after that, a legal 
concubinage, or, as people say, a merely civil union! However, it is too 
late to dissuade them from their project. They are blinded by their pas- 
sion. My contrary counsels would be badly received, and very probably 
would awaken against me a hostility that would be detrimental to the spirit- 
ual life of these persons and their relatives.” 

While Homobonus was reflecting thus, an idea came into his mind—a 
happy inspiration, as he thought: “I shall manage it so that their marriage 
will be null. The general requirements for validity, and the new Code of 
Canon Law open to me a double way of obtaining such an effect. An ex- 
ternal performance is void without the corresponding internal intention, and, 
according to Canon 1095, §1, n. 3, for the validity of a marriage the parish- 
priest has to demand and receive the consent of the contracting parties. 
So I shall be materially present, but not juridically; my intention shall be 
not to concede the necessary assistance; and I shall not ask the solemn 
questions of the parties. After some weeks, when they come to me to 
explain the impossibility of their living together, I shall be able to answer 
them: ‘My dear friends, I have foreseen your trouble, and have arranged 
that you could not contract a valid marriage. You are as free as the birds 
in the wide sky.” What happy news this revelation will be to them and how 
grateful they will be to their wise pastor!” 

So Homobonus fixed a day for the celebration of the marriage—this he 
could not hinder. At the stated hour Thomas and Betsy presented them- 
selves at the church, and were received by the pastor. After some minutes 
of silence, Homobonus, omitting every other question, invited the parties to 
take each other’s hand, as was the custom in the celebration of a marriage. 
After that Homobonus dismissed them, as if everything had been done. 

Weeks and months passed away, during which Homobonus waited in 
vain for the parties to come and tell him of their misfortune. They came 
to him after a year—but for the baptism of their first child! Their marriage 
was still a success. Now Homobonus, disappointed, finds himself in great 
embarrassment as to how to register the birth and baptism, in view of his 
persuasion of the nullity of the Sacrament which he deliberately effected in 
his expectation of the short duration of the married life. 
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This case gives rise to three questions: (1) Was it allowable for 
Homobonus to dissemble his intention to act so that the marriage would 
be null? (2) Was the marriage void? (3) What is to be done in the 
present situation? 


Solution—(1) Homobonus certainly did wrong in trying to 
realize such a fiction. The minister of the Sacrament and also the 
official charged with legal acts have the strict obligation to take care 
of their validity. Canon 1039 gives to the bishop the right to for- 
bid a marriage for some time (not perpetually), if good reasons 
seem to require such prohibition. Homobonus could have exposed 
his objections to his Lordship, but was not allowed to transact the 
business by himself. His intention was certainly to prevent greater 
evil, but even for a good end we may not commit a bad action. And 
here the pastor intended in his mind to occasion a sacrilegious fiction 
of a Sacrament, to create a legal concubinage, and realize an enor- 
mous lie. So, without any doubt at all, Homobonus had only the 
right to submit the case to the bishop and to conform his actions to 
whatever instructions might have been given. 


(2) What shall we say about the two means employed by our 
wise pastor for making the marriage null? 

(a) The first—consisting in his intention to refuse the necessary 
assistance—was completely inefficacious, since he agreed to be phy- 
sically present. Indeed, the parish-priest is not here administering a 
Sacrament; he is only a qualified witness before whom the parties 
have to confer the Sacrament on each other. One might perhaps 
object that the parish-priest had to do something more—that he had 
to exercise some jurisdiction, for which the internal will is necessary. 
But we cannot attach any importance to such an objection. Indeed, 
the Council of Trent, which required for the validity of a marriage 
that it should be celebrated before a competent priest, at first re- 
quired only the presence of a civil magistrate, who cannot (except 
by a special provision of the Pope) have ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Moreover, before the Decree Ne temere (which is confirmed by the 
Code), it was sufficient for the validity of a marriage that the com- 
petent parish-priest should have observed the expression of the con- 
sent of the parties, even if he were forced against his will to be 
present. Thus, there was in this case no use of jurisdiction. The 
Decree Ne temere (1908) and the new Code would only prevent 
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such an abuse, and therefore requires that the parish-priest should 
be willingly present; but in Canon 1095 it speaks only of the 
presence of the parish-priest or the Ordinary, without any allusion 
to an exercise of jurisdiction. Thus, the marriage of Thomas and 
Betsy may not be esteemed null on account of the intention of 
Homobonus. 

(b) But a more serious obstacle to the validity of the marriage 
seems to arise from the procedure of the celebration itself. If, in- 
deed, we read all the writers who have treated of this subject since 
the publication of the Code, we find it laid down that a purely pas- 
sive attendance is no longer sufficient to constitute a marriage. And 
since the Declaration given by the Holy Office on November 26, 
1919, this is quite certain even in some cases where, after the De- 
cree Ne temere, an exception was made. A positive intervention is 
necessary; and that intervention consists in requiring the consent 
of the parties. Just then in order to secure the nullity of the union 
between Thomas and Betsy, Homobonus omitted the usual inter- 
rogations. Nevertheless, their marriage must be considered valid. 

To make this clear, observe that no formula of questions is nec- 
essary or prescribed by the Code, and that even a formal dialogue 
is not required. As F. Cappello notes (De Matrimonio, n. 671, d), 
the parish-priest may use voice, writing or gesture; and any mani- 
festation of consent is also enough. Now, when two persons meet 
to conclude a contract, is not the fact of their taking each other’s 
hand a very natural expression of their consent? Especially, con- 
sidering that it is a very usual ceremony in the celebration of a mar- 
riage? Well, the pastor asked them to join hands, and in doing so 
he was, willingly or unwillingly, demanding an expression of their 
consent, which they really gave the moment they joined hands. So 
we are led to this conclusion, that the marriage of Thomas and 
Betsy was not void or doubtful, but certainly valid. 

(3) The solution of the third question is much more easy. What 
must a parish-priest do who has omitted the registration of a valid 
marriage? He must fill up the blank with good registration of the 
marriage as made on the day when he thought he had prevented 
its validity; and he has also to register the baptism of the child, as 
born of the lawful union of Thomas and Betsy. We were con- 
firmed in this opinion by a recent answer of the Sacred Penitentiary 
to a similar case. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


AposToLic LETTERS TO Kinc ALFoNnso XIII or SPAIN CoNCERN- 
ING THE BuLL “CRUCIATA” 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, explains that the Bull “Cruciata” 
with its privileges and indults was given to the Kings of Spain in 
that dreary time of the Middle Ages when the infidels threatened 
with devastation and ruin, not only Spain, but all the Christian peo- 
ples of Europe. The concessions were made in favor of those who 
either enrolled in the military service against the Moors, or con- 
tributed according to their means to support the military expeditions 
against the infidels. In later years, when there was no more need 
to fight against the infidels, the alms which were asked of those who 
wanted to get the concessions of the “Cruciata” helped to support 
charitable works and enhance the splendor of divine cult, according 
to directions of the Apostolic See. In the agreement between the 
Holy See and Spain of March 16, 1851, it was agreed that for the 
future the Ordinaries of Spain and its possessions should administer 
the offerings made annually by those who asked for the privileges 
of the “Cruciata,” and use them for the purposes specified in the 
last prorogation of the said Bull, saving that portion which was 
to go to the Apostolic See as specified in the agreement. In a sup- 
plementary agreement made on August 25, 1859, it was explicitly 
stated that in future all the offerings for the “Cruciata,” with the 
exception of the portion due to the Holy See, should be used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of covering the expenditures of the divine 
worship. In the same agreement the Apostolic faculties attached 
to the office of the Commissary General of the Bulla Cruciata and 
communication of the same faculties were to be in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo. The Cruciata was extended for twelve years 
by Pope Leo XIII on September 21, 1902. Pope Pius X extended 
it for one year only, June 24, 1914, for he had intended to reform 
the Cruciata in order that it might harmonize better with the present 
time. Pope Benedict XV amended it and extended it for Spain and 
its possessions for twelve years, beginning with the First Sunday 
in Advent, 1915. Even after the modifications spoken of, other 
changes and additions were desirable, especially since the Code of 
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Canon Law had been promulgated. In this last amended form, the 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, extends the Cruciata for twelve years 
to be reckoned from the First Sunday in Advent, 1928. 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis (issue of January 15, 1929) gives the 
revised form of the Cruciata as to the annual publication, conces- 
sions of indulgences, divine worship and burial during interdict, 
absolution from censures, commutation of vows, dispensations from 
irregularities and impediments of affinity and crime, concessions 


concerning the validation of illegally obtained benefices, partial con- 
donation of illegally received income of benefices, indults concerning 
fast and abstinence, and concession concerning private oratory (Let- 
ters Apostolic, August 15, 1928; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 12-21). 


Opus PoNTIFICIUM A PROPAGATIONE FIDEI 


The Most Rev. Alfred Lellis, Archbishop of Toronto, has been 
nominated President of the Central Council of the Opus Pontificium 
a Propagatione Fidei for Western Canada, by Decree of the Propa- 
ganda, December 22, 1928 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 24). 


CULTIVATION OF SACRED Music 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, desires to remind the Catholic 
world of the precepts issued by the late Pope Pius X concerning 
Gregorian Chant and sacred music, and laments the fact that in some 
places these precepts have not been put in practice at all, while in 
others they were at first observed, but gradually music unbe- 
coming to the sacred liturgy was again introduced. He, therefore, 
ordains the following: 

I. In all seminaries and religious houses where men are trained 
for the priesthood, the training in Gregorian Chant and sacred music 
should be started from the first years, so that those who have defects 
of voice may overcome these entirely or at least correct them to 
some extent, which would be impossible if the training begins only 
in later years. 

II. There should be a short instruction and practice almost daily, 
and, if this is conducted in the spirit of the sacred liturgy, the lessons 
should prove a welcome relaxation from the steady grind of studies 
rather than a burden. 
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III. In basilicas, cathedral, collegiate and religious churches spe- 
cial efforts should be made to have choir office or service performed 
with all the dignity and solemnity which correct chanting imparts to 
that sacred service. 

IV. In churches where there is a community of canons or of 
religious there should be appointed a man well versed in Gregorian 
Chant, who, after the manner of the ancient cantor or rector chori, 
directs the chant. The Gregorian Chant, however, is to be employed 
in all churches according to the books of Gregorian Chant published 
in authentic form by the Vatican Press. 

V. In the basilicas and major churches specially trained choirs, 
after the manner of the ancient schole cantorum, should be formed 
for the polyphonic church music. 

VI. Choirs of boys should be had, not only at the basilicas and 
cathedrals, but also at the smaller churches and parish churches. The 
instructor of the choir of men should train them, so that the boys 
may sing with the men and supply the soprano voices in the poly- 
phonic chant. 

VII. The Church prefers the human voice to all instruments in 
the Sacred Chant, because no instrument, no matter how perfect, can 
express the feelings of the soul like the human voice, especially since 
the Chant is mainly a solemn form of prayer and praise of God. 

VIII. The organ is the proper musical instrument which tradi- 
tion has introduced into the church service. Nevertheless, the organ 
should not be abused for reproducing profane organ recitals in the 
churches. 

IX. The people should not be mere spectators or listeners, but 
should take an active part in the Sacred Chant, and should be trained 
accordingly. 

X. Under the leadership of the Bishops and other local Ordi- 
naries, the secular and religious clergy should endeavor to train the 
people in the liturgical sacred music; special schools could be formed 
for that purpose among the various church societies. Those who 
have charge of educational institutes of young people should pay 
special attention to church music. 


XI. Schools of church music should be encouraged. The Holy 
Father draws attention to the Pontifical School of Music instituted 
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at Rome by the late Pope Pius X. (Apostolic Constitution, December 
20, 1928; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 33-41). 


ADMINISTRATION OF HoLy COMMUNION TO 
SEVERAL SICK PERSONS 


In order to provide a shorter and easier way of administering 
Holy Communion to a number of sick persons, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites approves the following method : 

When Holy Communion is given to several sick people who are 
in the same house or in the same hospital but in different rooms, the 
priest (or deacon) shall recite only in the first room all the prayers 
(in the plural) that are to be said at the Communion of the sick 
according to the Roman Ritual (Tit. IV, cap. 4). In the other 
rooms he shall say only the following: Misereatur tuu . . . In- 
dulgentiam . . . Ecce Agnus Det, once Domine non sum dig- 
nus . . . Accipe frater (soror) . . . vel Corpus Domini 
nostri Iesu Christt. In the last room he shall add: Dominus vobiscum 
with its response and the oration Domine sancte, and there, if a 
Sacred Particle is left over, bless the sick with the Sacrament. Final- 
ly, in church he shall say the other prayers as prescribed—namely, 
on replacing the ciborium into the tabernacle (Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, January 9, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 43). 


New OFFICE AND MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 


In order that the solemnity of the Feast of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus may more perfectly harmonize with the great devotion of the 
Catholic people, Pope Pius XI, by Encyclical of May 8, 1928, raised 
the feast to the rank of a double of the first class with a privileged 
octave of the third rank, made it a primary feast, and made it equal 
to the so-called festa feriata, or holydays. A special committee was 
charged with the task of composing a new Office and Mass for the 
feast, and the Acta Apostolice Sedis, in the issue of February 6, 
1929, publishes the Mass and the Office, which cover about thirty 
pages, since the lessons for the days within the octave are also spe- 
cial for the second and third nosturns. 


CONVERTS FROM THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


The Pontifical Committee for Russia prescribes that, when Rus- 
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sians living outside of Russia (clergymen or lay persons) desire to 
be received into the Catholic Church, the local Ordinaries shall refer 
the matter to the Apostolic Delegate of the respective country (or, 
if there is none, to the Pontifical Committee for Russia), and special 
instructions shall be given them. In the meantime the persons de- 
siring to enter the Church shall not be neglected, but the Ordinaries 
shall confide them to the care of a prudent priest, who shall instruct 
them and ascertain their character and mind (January 12, 1929; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XX1, 94). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Columban Dreyer, O.F.M., former 
Provincial of the Franciscan Province in Canada, has been made 
Delegate Apostolic in Indo-China. 

The following have been appointed Secret Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Henry Waldhaus, Francis A. Thill, 
Robert Marcellus Wagner (Archdiocese of Cincinnati), Charles 
Duchemin (Diocese of Southwark) and Joseph Dean (Archdiocese 
of Liverpool). 


The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains of His 
Holiness : Rt. Rev. Msgri. John Sabota, Andrew Zychowicz, Patrick 
Murphy, Charles Goeckel, Michael F. O’Rourke (Diocese of 
Scranton). 

The following have been made Knights of St. Gregory the Great: 
Messrs. Robert Graham, John H. Fendrich, Raymond Graham, and 
Joseph Graham (Diocese of Indianapolis). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





finmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of May 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Prayer 
By BERTRAND F. Kraus, S.T.B., M.A. 


“Amen, amen, I say to you: If you ask the Father anything in My name, 
He will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Prayer was known to all nations and at all times. 
We as Christians ought especially to pray to God, since 
it is a duty. But we also receive an abundant reward for 
the faithful discharge of this duty. 

I. “Ask the Father.” 
(1) This is a duty, for the proper performance of which 
the soul must be prepared. 
(2) The prayer itself must possess certain indispensable 
qualities. 
Il. “He will give.” 
(1) Sufficient aid will be given for our temporal neces- 
sities. 
(2) Especially, however, will spiritual aid be given us. 
Explorers returning from strange and distant lands report that 
even the most uncivilized of peoples have an idea of a God to whom 
they pray. They build temples, gather around sacrificial altars, and 
pay homage. These poor heathens have no definite idea about the 
Deity whom they adore; their prayers are incantations to which they 
attach superstitious, magic power. But we Catholics have been 
taught definitely about God, have been taught to call upon Him from 
whom all blessings come. Certainly fitting is it, then, that we show 
our respect and love for Him by devout prayer. Moreover, He has 
promised that if we ask we shall receive. And God is faithful in 
keeping all His promises. There is certainly reason enough, there- 


fore, why we should suppliantly raise our hearts and minds to God. 


“ASK THE FATHER’—IT 1s A DuTYy 


In the first place, it is our bounden duty to pray. Even if God 
had not expressly commanded it, our very intellect, viewing the 
manifold benefits and blessings received, would call forth our prayer. 
We are indeed “poor and naked” and helpless without Him. How- 
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ever, it is a duty that must be performed properly. We must, by 
way of introduction, prepare our soul, and not be “as a man that 
tempteth God” (Ecclus., xviii. 23). A violinist before a recital is 
scrupulously careful to have his instrument perfectly in tune. 
Otherwise, his performance would be a distressing failure. So also 
a soul intending to pray must prepare herself, so that the prayer 
will be a success. This “tuning-up” process before prayer consists 
in a truly heartfelt sorrow for sin, for “God does not hear sinners” 
(John, ix. 31), His heart being far from the wicked (Prov., xv. 
29). However, we may lift our face to God, if we have put away 
all iniquity and injustice (Job, xi. 13-15). 


INDISPENSABLE QUALITIES 


After a conscientious preparation, care must also be taken that 
the prayer be performed properly, that it possesses the necessary 
qualifications. Humility is the first requisite. To act after the 
manner of the proud publican is to insult God. “Nor from the be- 
ginning have the proud been acceptable to Thee: but the prayer of 
the humble and meek hath always pleased Thee” (Judith, ix. 16). 
Indeed, “the prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the 
clouds” (Ecclus., xxxv. 21). Moreover, God shows Himself only 
to those who have faith and confidence in Him (Wis., i. 1-2). For 
no one will receive anything from the Lord who lacks trust, “for 
he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, which is moved and car- 
ried about by the wind” (James, i. 6). But “all things whatsoever 
you ask when ye pray, believe that you shall receive, and they shall 
come unto you” (Mark, xi. 24). However, these two qualifications 
are not sufficient. Prayers to be heard must likewise be recited with 
attention and devotion. Mere lip-service does not suffice. We 
should rather pray with the spirit, with the understanding (I Cor., 
xiv. 15). Otherwise, God can complain of us as He did of the 
peoples of old: “This people honoreth Me with their lips : but their 
heart is far from Me” (Matt., xv. 8). Finally, our prayer must be 
directed to God unceasingly (1 Thess., v. 17), for “we ought always 
to pray, and not to faint” (Luke, xviii. 1). That is to say, we must 
pray with perseverance. St. Monica, praying for the conversion of 
her erring son, is a classical example of perseverance in prayer. 
And how richly was she rewarded for her persevering effort! The 
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sinner became a Saint, and the mother could with a joy-filled heart 
chant an exultant “Nunc dimittis” as did Simeon of old. 


“He Witt Give” SUFFICIENT FOR TEMPORAL NEEDS 


Moreover, St. Monica’s example teaches us that God is faithful 
to His promises. “If you ask the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). And what will He give? 
Everything that is necessary for body and soul. Indeed, God is 
most generous, and even graciously asks us what we would have: 
“Ask what thou wilt that I should give thee” (III Kings, iii. 5). 
He is more than willing to help us in all our bodily needs, to shower 
upon us temporal blessings. A thousand and one examples do we 
find, showing how man is helped not only in soul but also in body. 
What further proofs do we need than to consider our places of pil- 
grimage? What other reason has the Church for urging her chil- 
dren to pray for good crops on Rogation Days, if she did not believe 
and teach that God assists us in matters temporal? St. Paul himself 
exclaimed (I Cor., iii. 7): “Not he is anything who plants, nor 
he who waters, but it is God that giveth the increase.” There are 
many who labor from early morning till late at night, but seem 
to make no progress. And the reason is that God’s blessing is lack- 
ing. His aid is not invoked by devout prayer. Holy Scripture gives 
us ample proof of the efficacy of prayer in our daily affairs. For 
example, in the Old Testament (Ecclus., xxxviii. 9) we are exhorted 
in sickness to pray that God will make us well. And James admon- 
ishes us to pray that the clouds of sadness may be removed. 


“He WILt Give” SUFFICIENT FOR SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


But the spiritual benefits coming from prayer are far more nu- 
merous. And it is particularly in matters spiritual that the words 
of our Lord apply: “If you abide in Me, and My words abide in 
you, you shall ask whatever you will, and it shall be done unto you” 
(John, xv. 7). For we are aided in our combats with the Evil One. 
“The spirit helpeth our infirmity” (Rom., viii. 26). St. Eligius 
expressly tells us that prayer is for the Christian what the sword is 
for the soldier. Hence, we as soldiers fighting the common enemy 
should adopt for our battle-cry the words of St. Paul (Rom., viii. 
31): “If God is with us, who is against us?” We must bear in 
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mind that without temptation there can be no battle; without battle, 
no victory; without victory, no crown. 

However, it is only when our soul is strong and healthy that we 
can ward off the enemy. This strength and health of soul come 
with the acquisition of virtues. And virtues, again, come only as 
a result of persistent prayer. God will certainly not withhold His 
graces. Nay, he will rather strengthen the soul for the combat, will 
illumine her, allowing her to see more clearly the vanity of all earthly 
things. She will then, with reanimated vigor and enthusiasm, take 
more frequent recourse to prayer, carefully preparing herself for 
an intimate union with Christ. And what is this but a pledge of 
eternal life? Indeed, “he that perseveres to the end shall be saved” 
(Matt., x. 22), and only prayer can effect this. 

Thus, my dear friends, we can readily see that the hours spent in 
prayer are by no means to be regarded a waste of time. For we are 
performing a duty that we owe to our Supreme Lord, a duty that 
brings with it a reward exceeding great. We are blessed in our 
earthly possessions and endeavors, but especially in our spiritual af- 
fairs, not the least of the spiritual favors being that of final perse- 


verance, the assurance that we will for all eternity sing the praises 
of Him whom in life we have loved, served, and adored. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Apostles as Witnesses of Christ 
By Lamsert Notte, O.S.B. 


“You shall give testimony of Me, because you are with Me from the beginning” 
(John, xv. 27). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The chief qualification for an Apostle was the ca- 
pacity of giving testimony of Christ. 
I. St. Peter’s testimony referred to the words, work, and glory of 
Christ; Sts. Stephen, Paul and John added details as to His 
glory; some of them are embodied in the Liturgy of the 
Church, and are contained in the Epistles and Gospels. 

II. Sufferings of the ‘Apostles, predicted in the Gospel and told in 
the Acts. All Apostles were martyrs, except St. John; also 
the early Popes and bishops. The blood of martyrs a seed. 

Ill. The Reward. The joyful endurance of pain and reproach had 
three reasons: love, zeal for truth, and hope of reward. The 
promised reward of final beatitude described by St. Paul. 

Conclusion: All leading a Christian life must be ready to suffer, he- 
cause they are witnesses of Christ. St. Peter’s encouraging 
words. 
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When after our Lord’s Ascension St. Peter (Acts, i. 21-22) pro- 
posed the appointment of another Apostle in the place of Judas, he 
made it a condition that the candidate should be one of those who 
had been with them from the time of John’s baptism until our Lord’s 
Ascension. The reason was because the Apostles were to be the 
witnesses of our Lord’s work and the preachers of His Gospel. 
Whilst in the early times of His public life and also after His Trans- 
figuration Jesus had deprecated the publication of His miracles, be- 
fore His Ascension He charged the Apostles to spread the knowl- 
edge of His deeds to the uttermost ends of the earth (Acts, i. 8), 
just as they were to preach His Gospel to all nations (Mark, xvi. 
15). And, as the Apostles were by nature so ignorant and timid, He 
promised and He sent to them the Holy Ghost. The Acts of the 
Apostles and the history of the Church tell us how our Lord’s order 
was carried out by the Apostles and their helpers and by their suc- 
cessors, the Popes and bishops of the Church. 


TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLES AND DISCIPLES 


When we read the short accounts of the Apostles’ sermons, we 
find that St. Peter, their chief spokesman, always insisted on the 
innocent death, the Resurrection and the glorious Ascension of our 
Saviour; and this he did whether he spoke on Pentecost to the 
crowds, or to the multitude after the cure of the lame man, or to the 
Council of the Jews, or to the pagan Cornelius. He also insisted 
on the truth that the only way of salvation is through repentance, 
faith in Jesus, and baptism. All the other Apostles, as also the holy 
deacons Stephen and Philip, gave the same testimony of Christ, 
and preached the same doctrine. St. Stephen, being allowed a glance 
into heaven, testified also that he saw “Jesus in heaven standing at 
the right hand of the Father” (Acts, vii. 55). St. Paul was not 
one of the original Apostles, and had never followed our Lord; yet, 
when he lay blinded at Damascus, the disciple Ananias (Acts, ix. 
15) was told that this new convert to the faith was to “be a vessel 
of election, to carry Christ’s name before the Gentiles and kings, and 
the children of Israel.” Although St. Paul gloried that his only 
knowledge was Jesus Crucified, yet he also speaks of Him as being 
“raised from the dead and set at the right hand of God in the 
heavenly places above all principality, and power, and virtue, and 
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domination, and every name in this world and also in that which 
is to come” (Eph., i. 20-21). And in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(viii. 1), he speaks of our “High Priest set on the right hand of the 
throne of majesty in the heavens.” St. John the beloved Apostle, 
who in his Gospel is above all the witness of our Lord’s Divinity, 


gives in his Apocalypse testimony to our Lord’s heavenly glory, 
which he was favored to behold. Some of his descriptions of the 
heavenly worship have been embcdied in the ceremonial of the 
Church. He saw around the Altar the seven lamps, which are now 
represented by the seven candles at the Bishop’s Solemn Mass. He 
saw the heavenly choirs vested in white albs; we now see the mini- 
sters of the sanctuary clad in such. He saw under the heavenly 
Altar the souls of the martyrs; now holy Church prescribes that 
relics of the bodies of some martyrs must be enclosed in every altar. 
Thus, all year round the Church puts before our eyes the reminders 
of the testimony of the Apostles. She also brings it before our 
hearing by the reading of the Epistle and Gospel in the Masses on 
Sundays and feasts. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE APOSTLES AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 


From the same sources we also learn the fulfillment of the pre- 
diction of our Lord that the Apostles would be persecuted for bear- 
ing testimony of Him, and that their persecutors would even con- 
sider this a service to God. We know that this was the case with 
Saul, for his hatred of the Christians arose from a mistaken zeal 
for the law of the Old Testament, which he did not then know had 
been abolished on Good Friday, when at the death of our Lord the 
curtain of the Temple had been rent. The Apostles were first im- 
prisoned by the Jewish high priests, and later on scourged. St. 
Stephen was stoned to death, as Jesus had prophesied (Matt., xxiii. 
34). To please the Jews, Herod had St. James the Greater exe- 
cuted; and he imprisoned St. Peter, who would have suffered the 
same fate had not the Angel delivered him from prison. Of St. 
Paul Christ had told Ananias at Damascus, that he would have to 
suffer great things for His name (Acts, ix. 16), and we hear in the 
Epistle on Sexagesima Sunday a long account of these various suf- 
ferings from the pen of the Apostle himself. Of all the Apostles, 
only St. John did not die a martyr, because Christ would not permit 
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it, but attempts were made to execute him too. This we commem- 
orate on May 6, the Feast of St. John before the Latin Gate. Most 
of the early Popes and bishops shared the same fate, but this did not 
deter others from continuing the testimony to Christ and His work, 
nor new candidates from joining the Church. Thus, it could truly 
be said that the blood of the Martyrs was the seed of new Christians. 


THE REWARD 


We might be surprised that the Apostles in the times of persecu- 
tion were not dismayed, did we not know the secret springs of their 
undaunted courage. This courage was so great that “after suffer- 
ing scourging they went away from the presence of the council re- 
joicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
name of Jesus” (Acts, ix. 41). The most powerful basis of their 
unshaken conduct was their fervent love of their Master, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost; and, as Christ had given His life for them, they 
were also ready to lay theirs down for Him and for their brethren, 
so as to win them for Christ (I John, iii. 16). The second basis of 
their courage was their zeal for the truth of God, as St. Peter told the 
Council of the Jews: “We cannot but speak the things we have seen 
and heard” (Acts, iv. 20). And they proclaimed their doctrine all 
the more emphatically, because the unbelieving Jews calumniated 
and blasphemed the Risen Saviour. The third reason for the con- 
stancy of the Apostles was their firm hope in the promises of Chirst. 
The very persecution strengthened, as it were, their confidence. In 
the words of today’s Gospel our Lord had foretold them these trials, 
so that they should recognize the truth of His words; but the ful- 
fillment of them was an additional proof that His other prophecies 
would also come true. These were the promises of the great reward 
that was awaiting them, the reward summed up in the last Beatitude 
(Matt. v. 10-12) : “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for jus- 
tice’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when 
they shall revile you, and persecute you, and speak all that is evil 
against you, untruly, for My sake: be glad and rejoice, for your 
reward is very great in heaven.” St. Paul repeatedly points out to 
the faithful the greatness and duration of the reward as compared 
with the sufferings endured. To the Corinthians he writes (II Cor., 
iv. 17) : “That which is at present momentary and light of our trib- 
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ulation, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight 
of glory.” And to the Romans he says (Rom., vi. 16-17): “We 
suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified with Him. For | 
reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.” 


By THE TESTIMONY OF OurR LIvEs, WE TOO MAY MERIT THE 
REWARD 


St. Paul tells St. Timothy (I Tim., iii. 12): “All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” The reason is, be- 
cause a good Christian’s life is a testimony to the work, the doctrine 
and the holiness of Christ, and it is therefore an offense and a re- 
proach to the world, although we may not intentionally or know- 
ingly mean it to be so. But, if on this account we have to suffer 
a little, let us be neither surprised nor dismayed. For, as the Prince 
of the Apostles says (I Pet., i. 6): “You shall greatly rejoice in 
your salvation, if now you must be for a little time made sorrowful 

that the trial of your faith may be found unto praise and 
glory and honor at the appearing of Jesus Christ: whom having 
not seen, you love: in whom also now, though you see Him not, you 
believe: and believing shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glori- 
fied.”” May our Blessed Lord through His Holy Spirit grant also 
to us the faith and love of the Apostles, so that we too may share 
in their hope, and by bearing like them witness to our Lord in word, 
deed and patience, we may also share in their glorious reward. 
Amen. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 
The Holy Ghost and the Church 
By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts, ii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The twofold Mission of the Holy Ghost. 
II. As in the natural, so in the supernatural order, the works of 
God manifest Him to us. 
. Christ’s founding of His Church, and the Promises He made 
concerning It. 
The fulfillment of the promises and the meaning of Pentecost. 
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Bearing in mind the absolute unity of God, we may attribute to 
each of the three Divine Persons some special work or office. Thus, 
to the Father is attributed the work of creation, to the Son the work 
of restoration or redemption, and to the Holy Ghost the work of en- 
lightenment and sanctification; but it is always with this restriction 
in mind that, in each and every instance, the work attributed is that 
of the one and the same God. As St. Paul explains: “And there 
are diversities of operations, but the same God, who worketh all in 


all” (I Cor., xii/ 5). 


THE TWOFOLD MISSION OF THE Hoty GHOST 


The work of the Holy Ghost is that of the Sanctifier, and in this 
work there is distinguished a twofold office or mission. One is 
called the eternal, or internal, mission of the Holy Ghost, and repre- 
sents the actual work of grace in the individual soul. It operates 
when and wherever there is a human mind and heart to respond. 

The other is called the temporal mission of the Holy Ghost be- 
cause it began at a certain point of time in the world’s history. It 
began on the first Pentecost, and is co-active with the Church of 
Christ. Thus is the distinction made between the grace given to the 
Church as a teaching body and that which enables the members of 
the Church to live according to the Church’s teaching. 

St. Paul declares that the one true God can be known from the 
created world. The flower of the meadow or the giant oak of the 
forest, a grain of sand or a huge planet, a drop of water or the vast 
ocean—all alike bear the impress of His hand and speak to us of 
His power and goodness. 

So also it is with the work of God in the supernatural order. 
When that same God, in the Person of Jesus Christ, came down to 
earth to redeem mankind, He established a Church that was to be 
the one ark of salvation for all. He built this Church in such a way 
that all could recognize it as His Church; that all who were brought 
face to face with its teaching and refused it, were to be accountable 
in the same way in which the Apostle held the Romans to be ac- 
countable. Moreover, as this Church was to be the continuation 
and completion of Christ’s mission to mankind, it was necessary that 
it be made a living, teaching organization with adequate powers— 
a body of teachers capable of judging what is and what is not the 
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teaching of the Saviour, having His authority and guided by His 
Spirit, endowed with the necessary means of applying the merits of 
Christ’s passion and death to all men, and capable of directing in 
the way of salvation every soul that accepted its teaching. 


FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH 


In the very first days of His public ministry Jesus began to choose 
and train for their future ministry the men He called to the aposto- 
late (John, i. 43). For three years they were His friends; so that, 
leaving them to return to the Father, all He had to tell them was 
that they should await the coming of the Holy Ghost and then go 
and teach men all that He had taught them. 

It was to these “friends” that He made the promises concerning 
His Church. In their presence He prayed to the Father, asking that 
this Church might be one: “And not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in Me 
that they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in Us; that they may be one as We also 
are one” (John, xvii. 21-22). St. Paul afterwards echoes this 
prayer for the Ephesians: “Careful to keep the unity of spirit in 
the bond of peace. One body and one spirit; as you are called in 
one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all” (Eph., iv. 3-6). 


CHRIST’S PROMISES TO THE CHURCH 


He promised that this Church was to be perpetual and unchange- 
able ; that it should last for all time, and that it should teach all truth. 
“And Jesus coming, spoke to them saying: ‘All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations; 

teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world’”’ (Matt. xxviii. 19-20). 

Finally, He declared that His Church was to be holy—holy in its 
teaching and doctrine, holy in its members, not because of its mem- 
bers but because of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, who was thus 
to be the very life of the Church. As the Church thus established 
was to be the mystical body of Christ, so the Holy Ghost, by His 
indwelling in the Church, was to be the soul, the life-giving princi- 
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ple of that body. This indwelling of the Holy Ghost was to give 
to the Church its unity and sanctity and permanence, which were 
to mark it as the one true Church of Christ and enable it to carry 
on its mission. 

Having thus endowed His Church, Jesus then chose from His 
disciples those who were to govern it and guide its members in the 
way of salvation. He chose twelve of these disciples with Simon 
Peter at their head, and made of them the first Hierarchy, the first 
college of bishops. He said to them: “TI will not now call you 
servants: but I have called you friends, because all things whatso- 
ever I have heard of My Father, I have made known unto you. 
You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and have appointed 
you, that you should go, and should bring forth fruit, and your fruit 
should remain” (John, xv. 15-16). “But you shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth” (Acts, i. 8). 


FULFILLMENT OF THE PROMISES 


In the fulfillment of these promises is to be found the meaning of 
today’s festival, the birthday of the teaching Church. One morning 
in Jerusalem, fifty days after the Resurrection, there were gathered 
together a vast concourse of people, assembled in the holy city to 
celebrate the Jewish festival of Pentecost. As we read in the Acts 
of the Apostles, there were gathered there Jews, devout men from 
many nations. It was a fitting day for God to manifest Himself in 
the new work of the Holy Ghost and for the Apostles to begin the 
new teaching of the Gospel. 

In the early morning hours a band of men, led by one who was 
known as a poor fisherman of Galilee, appeared in the streets and 
came into the temple. Since the crucifixion they had been in hiding; 


the very night before they were hidden away in an upper room 
from fear of the Jews. But now they were completely changed. 
They began to preach the Gospel of the Crucified Saviour; they 
boldly accused the Jews of their perfidy, and told them that their 
only hope was to be found in repentance of their sin of denial and in 
belief in the Christ, whom they had crucified, as the eternal Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. 
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EFFECTS OF THE COMING OF THE HoLy GHOostT 


Signs and wonders followed their preaching. They healed the 
sick, raised even the dead to life, and, when they preached, men of 
many nations heard, each in his own tongue, the wonderful works 
of God. Within two days eight thousand were baptized and con- 
fessed the teaching of the Apostles as the true way of salvation. 

Such was the immediate effect of the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on the Apostles. But the work was not to stop here. “Teach all 
nations” —over the desert to the east, over the sea to the west. To 
the west, on the banks of the Tiber, imperial Rome sat enthroned. 
Gorged with the spoils of seven centuries of conquest, she had now 
the kings of the east as her vassals, her laws were enforced in a 
hundred provinces, the wealth and genius of the world crouched at 
her feet. 

But, with the increase of wealth and power, vice had also flour- 
ished. Every captive horde brought to Rome in its wake some new 
form of idolatry. Every vice known to public and private life was 
worshipped ; pride and revenge were considered virtues. The power 
and wealth of Rome were equalled only by the depths of moral 
degradation into which her people had fallen. 

And it was to this people and nation that the lone fisherman of 
Galilee came to preach the Gospel of Christ—to raise to the sublime 
heights of the Gospel the minds of men long versed in the grossest 
forms of idolatry, to teach humility, self-denial and charity to men 
whose literature shows today that these virtues were unknown among 
them. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH 


But the triumph of the Gospel was to be, as our Saviour had 
promised, the work of the Holy Ghost. It is thus, in the order of 
grace, that God has always chosen the weak ones of this world to 
resist the strong and the humble in spirit to confound the proud. 
Rome was to be conquered, and the triumph of the Cross was to be, 
manifestly and alone, the work of God. 

Ten long and bitter persecutions were waged against the infant 
Church. During the first three centuries, from Nero to Julian, 
thirty-one Popes and a vast multitude of all classes and conditions 
—hbishops, priests, deacons, men and women, boys and girls—in 
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torture and death bore testimony to the teaching of the Apostles. 
And when this mighty empire, baffled by the fortitude of the mar- 
tyrs, threw down the sword of persecution in despair, then the 
Church arose beautiful as the morning. She emerged from the Cata- 
combs more vigorous than ever to carry on her mission. The Cross, 
no longer an emblem of scorn, rose high above the seven hills and 
the Roman Pantheon, high above the clouds of pagan superstition, 
and lit the world to the civilization we now enjoy. Rome thence- 
forth was to be in a truer sense the mistress of the world. Over 
the splendid roads the Czsars had built, a new legion went forth 
to subdue the world and to carry the light of the Gospel to the 
people of every land. 

And the history of the first three centuries is the history of the 
following sixteen. The Church is always opposed or persecuted, 
always triumphant, always the same. For nineteen centuries her 
work has gone on in peace and in war. And as we view Rome today 
under Pius XI, the two hundred and sixtieth successor of Peter; 
as we view her bishops, the successors of the Apostles, governing 
in every part of the world; as we view millions of her children, of 
every race and nation, all united as one in worship and belief—do 
we not see in all this, my brethren, a living, tangible witness to the 
divine origin of your Church? Is it not a complete fulfillment of 
the Saviour’s promise that His Church would abide? 

Like breakers on the shore of time, earth’s empires rise and fall. 
Yet, the Catholic knows that, as long as the world endures, his 
Church shall remain to teach the same truths it began to teach on 
the first Pentecost, because its unity comes from the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, and because God has promised that He will thus 
remain to the end. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
On Faith 
By Hueu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“This is the victory which overcometh the world—our faith” (I John, v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. We should be grateful for the faith. 
II. We should value and protect our faith. 
III. We should labor to spread the faith. 
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Today the Church celebrates the great feast of the Most Holy 
Trinity. This is the first and the greatest mystery of our holy re- 
ligion, the filling up of the deposit of revelation. “I came not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” It is the mystery which includes all mysteries, 
Incomprehensible, ineffable, this sign of the cross—In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost—stands forth as 
the great insignia of faith. It is fitting, then, that on this feast of 
the great mystery of faith we should consider our duties to the Faith. 


WE SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR Our FAITH 


Faith is a gift of God to you personally. It requires no great 
stretch of imagination to put yourself in the place of the innumer- 
able unbelievers scattered all over the world. Why is it that you, 
instead of being one of the thousand millions of pagans, or one of 
the three hundred millions of heretics, are safe in the fold of the true 
Church? The only answer is the infinite goodness of God to you 
personally. “He has not done so to every nation.” Follow the 
course of the spreading of the Gospel. Why was the faith preached 
when it was to Ireland, England, France, Italy, Germany, and not 


to China, Japan, and other quarters of the globe? Why were your 
ancestors chosen instead of other people’s? It is all a secret with 
God; but the fact remains that you have the faith, that you are one 
of the long line chosen by God for the gift of faith. Realizing that 
and comparing your blessed lot with the lot of those who still sit in 


darkness, your first impulse should be to cast yourselves to the earth, 
and, acknowledging your unworthiness, cry out your thanks to God. 

This duty of gratitude for the gift of faith is so compelling that 
it is hard to conceive of the case of a Catholic who cannot see how 
thankful he should be. Yet, sad to say, there are all too many 
Catholics who never think of being grateful, who, on the contrary, 
regard their faith not as an asset but as a liability. They do not 
realize their blessedness; they do not appreciate, for instance, how 
much they owe to the devotion to the Mother of God, to the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, to confession, to Holy Communion, to the 
Mass, to the daily bread of Catholic practice. But they rather act 
and talk as if the faith were a terrible burden, as if the power to see 
were a handicap. The strict accounting to the laws of morality, 
the sacrifices demanded by the Precepts of the Church, the obligation 
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of hearing Mass, the marriage laws— all these they regard as so 
many intolerable burdens. It would be so much nicer, think they, 
if they could escape the way of the cross, if they could be relieved 
of these burdens and go the way with those who have never listened 
to the voice of God. They would be almost glad if they could rid 
themselves of this gift of faith. They have the philosophy of a 
modern Irish playwright who sought to prove that the pagan Irish 
were happier in their blindness than when illumined by the full light 
of faith. 

What ingratitude this is! To seek to weigh God’s immeasurable 
gift, to minimize it, to throw it back at Him! What ingratitude, 
too, to the long line of ancestors, who so prized God’s gift to them 
that they suffered every conceivable torture rather than part with 
it! They were grateful to God for His gift, and they burned to show 
their gratitude. 

There is nothing so sad as to see the breaking of the line of be- 
lievers. Yet we see it daily. Here is a young girl, for example, 
who can trace her ancestry, her noble line of faith, back through 
famine days when her people starved rather than eat the bread of 
unbelief; back through the penal days when they were hunted like 
wolves because they were Catholics, yet remained steadfast; back 
even to the days of St. Patrick when her people welcomed the great 
Apostle as the blessed Prophet of God; yet, now she is the one at 


the end of that long glorious line to deny her faith, to marry outside 
the Church, to throw back to God the gift that had glorified her race. 
This is an extreme case, though not uncommon. You, perhaps, 


would not throw away your faith in that manner. But are you 
really grateful for it? Do you regard it as your very being, as all 
that this life and the life to come contains, as the pearl of great price? 
If you do not so regard it, as the thing worth dying for, then you 
do not know what real gratitude to God means. 


WE SHOULD VALUE AND PROTECT Our FAITH 


Faith is a treasure. It is the pearl of great price. And as a treas- 
ure it should be guarded, for it is possible to lose it. In the history 
of the Church, the saddest spectacles are the intellectual giants who, 
at one time zealous promoters of the truth, allowed themselves to be 
robbed of their treasure. At all times there have been dangers to 
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the faith, not only in the period of the heresiarchs, but in our own 
day as well. The “enemies of the Cross of Christ’ are always 
engaged in their evil work of destruction. There are the out-and- 
out bigots, who hate everything Catholic; the avowed proselytizers, 
the persecutors. They are a source of annoyance; yet, they are not 
a great danger to the personal faith of a Catholic. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they are a spur to Catholic zeal. “The blood of martyrs is 
the seed of Christians.” 

The danger to faith is more covert. There is a continual effort 
to undermine faith. Rationalism is rampant today. It is more 
blatant than ever. If Renan’s notorious book came out today for 
the first time, it would pass quite unnoticed, for its rationalism is 
outdone by a dozen books every day. In newspapers, books, maga- 
zines, over the radio, theses are enunciated and so-called scientific 
theories are expounded, which ridicule the very idea of faith and 
seek to pervert believers to rank materialism and rationalism. 

And oftentimes the Catholic is infected with the disease before 
he knows it. The continual dropping of water wears away the stone. 
Realize that you cannot read everything, that you cannot trifle with 
your faith, that you cannot allow your mind to be filled with ques- 
tionings about religion, that you cannot play with temptation, and 
not have your faith weakened. Too intimate an association with 
heretics, who regard your faith as a mere superstition, carelessness 
in regard to your reading, the temptation to follow the rationalistic 
school and think things out for yourself, are bound to make ship- 
wreck of your faith. God has given you the pearl of great price. 
Do not undervalue it. 


WE SHOULD LABOR TO SPREAD THE FAITH 


If you are truly grateful for the gift of faith, if you value it as 
your most cherished possession, it is a necessary consequence that 
you will do all in your power to bring it to the knowledge of others. 
Every Catholic is necessarily an apostle. Every man is not called 
to go to pagan lands to spread the Gospel, even at the cost of his 
life; but he is not a real Catholic, not really grateful for his faith, 
if he does not interest himself in the home and foreign missions by 
acquainting himself with the work and by giving generously of his 
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means. Yet, how many Catholics there are who seem never to have 
heard of the missionary activities of the Church! 

There is another way to contribute to the spread of the faith. It 
is by furthering the cause of the Catholic press. Nothing has done 
more to break down prejudice, to clear the way for the coming of 
the faith, than the Catholic paper. It was a wise man who said that, 
if St. Paul were preaching today, he would edit a newspaper. And 
this is the idea of many of our Popes, who, like Pius X, declared that 
in vain do we build churches and schools unless at the same time 
we build up a strong Catholic press. We can learn much from the 
enthusiasm of certain sects or new religions. Who can surpass in 
zeal the proponents of every new denomination that comes along? 
One may sneer at street-corner preachers; nevertheless, the Apostles 
did that kind of preaching; and today we see the great results for 
the faith from the activities of the Catholic Truth Societies that 
preach the truth in the streets. 

In a word, we should avail ourselves of every means to give an 
account of the faith that is in us. And, if we truly appreciate God’s 


gift of faith to us, we will have enthusiasm for it, realizing to the full 


the words of the great Apostle, St. John: “This is the victory which 
overcometh the world—our faith.” 





Book Reviews 


A PLEA FOR THE REVISION OF SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Bruni’s work on Scholasticism,* which Dr. Zybura has ably 
translated and to which he has added a thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing Preface of his own, is a searching and challenging book. To some 
it will seem nothing less than startling. It will jolt the self-sufficient, 
but hearten those who are not satisfied with that which has been ac- 
complished, but are striving onward to greater attainments. It is here 
intimated that even Scholasticism is not a complete and perfect system 
of thought, but that it must go on growing and renewing itself by fruit- 
ful contact with the speculation of the age. A mere restatement and 
repristination is not enough; something more vital is required. The 
author speaks unequivocally on this point, and his words carry with 
them something of the quality of a spring breeze, redolent with the sug- 
gestion of new life. “Today,” he remarks, “Scholasticism obviously 
faces the problem of a more or less profound revision, the vastness, 
reach and nature of which I have here intentionally refrained from 
examining. That revision, however, must be such as could not well be 
comprised in the scant and over-simple terms of the Leonine formula, 
vetera novis augere, unless this formula were interpreted and rendered 
effective in the sense given it, for example, by Sertillanges, who notes 
the difference between augere and addere, or in the meaning given it by 
Gemelli, who rejects the word adaptation and speaks of assimilation— 
in short, in the meaning to which considerable attention has been de- 
voted in the present chapter” (145). Quite so; a philosophical system 
is a living thing, an organism; when it takes into itself a new element 
that will make a difference in the whole system, an organism continually 
changes though it remains true to the original type. That is what the 
author of “Progressive Scholasticism” means. It is a very auspicious 
omen that this idea is spreading among the adherents of the Scholastic 
system, who look upon Scholasticism no longer as a rigid, inelastic 
framework but rather as a plastic organism. 

The question, then, arises: How is it that the Scholastic mind and 
modern mentality still remain irreconcilable? Apparently, the gulf be- 
tween the two has not in the least degree been diminished. Must we 
attribute this antagonism exclusively to the perverseness of the modern 
mind, or may not the responsibility be a divided one? On this point the 
author also sheds some light. A clue to the situation will be found in 


* Progressive Scholasticism. a Gerardo Bruni, Ph.D. Authorized Transla- 
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the following observation: “As abstractionism is not the same thing as 
abstraction, so immanentism is not the same as concreteness. But as 
abstraction, a characteristic of the medieval period, could end in abstrac- 
tionism, so concreteness, a mark peculiar to the modern epoch, could 
issue in immanentism” (157). Transcendentalism and immanentism, 
of course, cannot be reconciled, but an immanentism that is due to an 
exaggeration of concreteness can be brought nearer to a transcenden- 
talism that has fallen into abstractionism. Here a way is pointed to a 
possible reconciliation. At all events, it is a way that may be tried. 


On the whole, the attitude of the Scholastic does not encourage the 
overtures of modern philosophy. The Scholastic knows himself to be 
the possessor of the truth. This conviction is likely to engender an in- 
transigeance which will prove repulsive to the mere seeker after the 
truth. He is too remote from our assured position, and cannot reach 
out to it. We have come too easily into the possession of truth, and, 
as a consequence, find difficulty in sympathizing with him who is still 
groping and frequently blundering into gross error. What to him is 
terribly tragic, to us seems almost ludicrous. We fail to appreciate the 
gigantic obstacles that are in his way. We have the impression that 
he is perversely blinding himself to the truth. Under such conditions 
a mutual approach is rendered almost impossible. We lack in this case 
the ability of empathy, which is the indispensable condition of mutual 
understanding. It is well, therefore, that Dr. Zybura reminds us of the 
tolerant words of Cardinal Mercier, who said: “Let us be persuaded 
that we are not the sole possessors of the truth, and that the truth we 
do possess is not the whole truth” (xvii). This thought will have a so- 
bering effect. It is calculated to tone down the intransigentism that 
often is associated with the happy position of the possessor of the truth. 
A little self-criticism can do us no harm. Even though somewhat dis- 
tasteful, it may prove very wholesome. In controversy our object must 
not merely be to refute and explode an erroneous system, but rather to 
distill from it the spirit of truth that pervades it. Such procedure will 
not only have a more conciliating effect, but it will also enrich us; for 
if, according to Cardinal Mercier, our adversaries have some of the 
truth, we will be the gainers by appropriating it. All human knowledge 
is only fragmentary and onesided. To admit this, of course, does not 
commit us to the relativism in vogue in our days, but it will promote 
and facilitate understanding. 


Philosophy is not theology; but the philosopher is the same person 
as the theologian, and his philosophical outlook is bound to be affected 
by his theological views. Faith suffuses the mind with a flood of light, 
and he who has seen in this light can never be the same as if he had 
not seen. Dr. Bruni puts this very clearly when he says: “We are in the 
presence of a philosophical truth intellectually raised to a higher power 
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by theological truth ; we find ourselves in the presence of a verification 
which theological truth has given to philosophical truth. Moreover, 
we are face to face with one truth (philosophic) which has found its 
greater certitude in another truth (theological)” (90). That theologi- 
cal background is there, and it cannot be regarded as non-existent. And 
here is the point. If that is true, then our arguments do not look the 
same to us as they do to non-believers. Our theological certitude will 
make us see the force of an argument that will completely elude another, 
From which it follows that we must be more critical of our arguments, 
and be careful lest we fall into mere rationalization. Perhaps in episte- 
mology we have been a little too easy-going and overconfident, not 
measuring up to the exacting standards of our adversaries. 

That to my mind is the message which Dr. Bruni wishes to convey. 
It is a timely and important message. If the above characterization of 
its drift and contents does not win the book eager readers, no measure 
of praise will do it. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


THE RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 


An English version of the Abbé Brémond’s vast commentary on the 
religious literature published in France since the Reformation is, of 
course, an event.* In some respects this is the supreme Catholic literary 
achievement of our time; and the recognition of its value by the French 
Academy and by scholars of all faiths and climes ought to foreshadow 
its influence upon ourselves. The broad lines of the thesis are clear in 
the present volume. That during the years following the Council of 
Trent there was a genuine “religious renaissance,” has long been com- 
mon knowledge. But the Jansenist aberration, the French Revolution, 
and the attacks made upon revealed religion in the name of modern 
science obscured, to a considerable extent, general understanding and 
appreciation of that “renaissance.” Even Catholics who should know 
better have, therefore, been in the habit of conceding that the intellec- 
tual—indeed, almost the spiritual—advance of the Church ceased, with 
the collapse of the Middle Ages. 

Accordingly we may find much that is very comforting and sustain- 
ing in the tremendous panorama unveiled by Brémond. He begins with 
the great St. Francis de Sales, whose counsel has been both so popular 
and so little understood. What was his ultimate object? Nothing less, 
we are obliged to admit, than inducing the soul to undertake the un- 
ceasing climb towards mystical prayer, towards utter abnegation of self, 
which are the roots of sanctity. And yet his method seems gentle, 


*4 Literary History of Religious Thought in France. Vol. 1. By Henri Bré- 
mond. (The Macmillan Company, New York City.) 
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tranquil, precisely because he was willing to use the educative forces of 
humanism as the first step in the ascent to God. And what was Chris- 
tian humanism? Adopted by the Jesuits in their campaign to reconquer 
the world, it may be said to repose (declares our author) on the motto 
of Ossuna, so dear to St. Teresa: Quo major est creatura, eo amplius 
eget Deo. Naturally, the Jesuit conception of free will had an impor- 
tant significance ; and to it St. Francis de Sales owed much of his own 
doctrine. One of his Jesuit predecessors—Louis Richeome—is care- 
fully studied and rescued from oblivion. Then, there are the leaders of 
the Salesian “school,” notably the extraordinary Bishop Jean-Pierre 
Camus, orator, churchman and even novelist, with dozens upon dozens 
of books to his credit. 

Nor was the movement confined to one man or group. In the second 
part of his book, Brémond reveals the extent to which it absorbed va- 
rious religious communities and kindled the fire of disparate genius. 
Here are, for instance, the Benedictines, moved to “reform” their activi- 
ties in the spirit of Christian Humanism. The maxim of Dom Laurent 
Bénard, rebuilder of Cluny, was: “Fear not, my Fathers; a man of 
learning is never petty-minded.” Or notice the lives of the Saints, 
which Dominican authors and others strove to present worthily. Every 
form of literature and scholarship was enlisted in the effort to carry the 
day—or better, to refashion it in the spirit of Christ, having joyfully 
conceded that human nature is not irretrievably base. 

In the noble person of the Capuchin, Yves de Paris, philosopher, 
mystic, we reach what is, in many ways, the high-water mark of devout 
humanism. Such a book as “L’Amour naissant”—into which this saint- 
ly, no less than gentlemanly scholar compressed all his yearning for the 
highest reaches of affection, known only to the soul—is a genuine dis- 
covery. In view of its mere historical significance, it seems difficult to 
explain how such work could have been forgotten. Pére Yves de 
Chartres died in 1679; and, when one bears in mind the contiguity of 
intellectual events in post-Renaissance Europe, the relation between him 
and the Cambridge Platonists is not difficult to imagine. This would 
mean that Stuart England was leaning towards the Mother Church, 
not merely for political reasons (the faith of its weak kings), but verily 
also for motives dear to the intellect and heart. But all this came to 
naught ; even as in France the life-time of Pére Yves witnessed the rela- 
tive triumph of Jansenism and the decline of the Jesuits. 


This is an exceedingly suggestive book, which will naturally mean 
more to some than to others. But I cannot help feeling that more than 
one priest or cultivated layman will find the Abbé Brémond’s “History” 
inspiring and educative in a measure rarely associated now with litera- 
ture. The English version loses, one is forced to admit, the flexibility, 
grace and acidity of the original style. Even so, it remains absorbing 
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reading, and the wealth of illustrative material included really makes it 
unnecessary that one know the literature itself in order to understand, 
in a matter quite satisfactory, the trend of the era described. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY* 


From his position as Professor of Pastoral Theology at the Uni- 
versity of London the author of this volume of apologetics brings a 
finely discriminating scholarship. With a wealth of practical experience 
gained from his lectures on religious topics in the public forum of Hyde 
Park, London, he is equipped to present his case in popular fashion. 
He has used both assets with considerable effect in his present treatise. 

Professor Rogers aims to give to the public a presentation of the 
fundamental facts of Christianity in a manner that will appeal. He 
complains that, while men are usually ready to argue about matters of 
religion, they will seldom read an informative book on the subject. This, 
he asserts, is due to the failure to bring theological treatises down to the 
level of the popular mind. With some limitations which we shall in- 
dicate, Professor Rogers has made an able contribution in that direc- 
tion. In substance, “The Case for Christianity” is made dependent on 
an analysis of the usual arguments presented in fundamental theology. 
He analyzes the trustworthiness of Christianity, the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Christ, the arguments of causality in creation, and the need of 
Christian Theism. But, in abandoning his task at that point, he leaves 
the case of Christianity unfinished. An appendix presents some of the 
author’s experiences in public discussion to fortify his claim that, gen- 
erally speaking, men discard the process of logic when in an argumenta- 
tive mood about religious subjects. 

In view of the matters with which this volume deals, it can be of 
much utility both to the apologist and the inquirer. It must be pointed 
out, however, that in the presentation of his case for Christianity “the 
attorney for the defense,” inadvertently perhaps, has failed to give his 
client the benefit of reasonably available evidence. In short, we submit 
that no part of revealed truth can be set aside without weakening the 
presentation of the whole. Believing as he does that in matters of re- 
ligion men tend to be illogical, Professor Rogers must postulate the need 
of an infallible teaching body, the authoritative voice of a living Church. 
In no other way can the deposit of faith be guarded from the irrational 
vagaries of human impulse. In an otherwise very fine chapter on the 
verdict which history renders in favor of Christianity, he might have 
used much from Newman’s “Development of Christian Doctrine” to 


* The Case for Christianity: An Outline of Popular Apologetics. By Clement 
F. Rogers, M.A. (Harper and Brothers, New York City). 
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explain more convincingly the changeless substance of Christian belief. 
Again, in dealing with Conscience his arguments for objectivity are 
good, but we look in vain for any reference to the Church which claims 
to be an infallible guide in moral matters. When he discusses Scrip- 
tural interpretation, he is forced to forego the security which the rule 
of faith gives, for he has not in his own religious outlook an authority 
to whom he can appeal for the right to impose it. Furthermore, the 
force of tradition is not appealed to. He would readily agree that the 
living witnesses to the words and actions of our Divine Lord are the 
best interpreters of Scriptural difficulties. If then there is a Church 
which claims that, through its tradition as well as the written record, the 
mind of the Apostles has been preserved, that Church, we insist, should 
at least be summoned to the witness stand for the benefit of Christianity. 
From this work, notwithstanding that the Catholic Church of the author 
is mentioned frequently, you would not know that a Church which 
made such claims is now extant. This, of course, makes it impossible 
also for him to answer adequately the attack on Church unity, for con- 
sistency prohibits him from pointing to the one true Church which is 
unity itself. 

The author demands that the Christian apologist should have three 
special assets, namely, obedience to conscience, an historical sense, and 
logical training. These qualities he exemplifies in the present work. 
No criticism which we have offered is due to an impression that he lacks 


any of them. We are viewing this book for its possible appeal and 
utility to Catholic readers—a purpose which was perhaps far from the 
author’s mind—and for that reason it has been necessary to call atten- 
tion to its limitations. Keeping in mind these limitations, the book is 
well deserving of commendaion. Professor Rogers has given a rare 
combination of scholarship and popular appeal. 


Geo. C. Powers, A.F.M., S.T.D. 


METAPHYSICS FOR THE YOUNG STUDENT 


The metaphysics of the schools has been, for the ordinary Christian 
soul, something like an unattainable necessity. We live under the im- 
pact of ideas derived from some one among a thousand speculative 
accounts of the cosmos; and it would seem that, if any one of us is to 
live mentally at ease, a grasp of a philosophy hallowed by Christian 
tradition is quite indispensable. But circumstances have interfered. 
On the one hand, there is no scholastic treatise which can be termed 
adequate and readable at the same time; on the other hand, school- 
books (and philosophy of every kind is closely bound up with educa- 
tional development) have not taken into account either the art of 
pedagogy or the questions which young people of our time are asking. 
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Father McCormick’s new book,* which is Part One of a projected 
two-volume treatise, does not meet the first demand. It is not designed 
for the general reader, is scarcely any more interesting than the average 
Latin manual, and sacrifices all discursiveness to accuracy and concise- 
ness. But the student will find it an immense improvement over books 
hitherto available. Discarding the formalistic divisions introduced by 
Wolff, Father McCormick begins with a series of lucid definitions which 
carry one’s thought directly to the concept of being. From this point 
forward, the development is simple, logical and always within reach of 
the student’s mind. Terms are clarified in so far as consistency and 
precision permit. And so, while the discussion of such problems as 
essence and existence is not attended with enthusiasm (would that there 
might sometime appear a Scholastic William James!), it is conducted 
in a manner which will not overtax the powers of a young man or 
make him throw up the sponge in despair. 

This is no mean achievement. I think it indicates genuine progress 
in the teaching of philosophy; and, if a good instructor be wedded to 
the text, utter failure should gradually be ruled out. Father Mc- 
Cormick is, however, a resolute methodologist. The treatment of mat- 
ter and form, for example, makes no attempt whatever to adduce in- 
formation or points of view supplied by modern science. What is 
offered is a careful restatement of Thomistic reasoning, minus (what is 
so fascinating in St. Thomas) the constant awarness of cosmic expe- 
rience. When shall we begin to realize that the Angelic Doctor was a 
scientist? Or begin to see, with prominent French and German stu- 
dents, that even his interest in what is termed “astrology” was a gen- 
uinely scientific pursuit? Doubtless, Father McCormick realizes all 
this fully, and voluntarily confined himself within sound pedagogical 
boundaries. Few professors of philosophy have enjoyed more oppor- 
tunity than he to sound out the youthful mind. 

Considering the scope of the work, no quarrel with the bibliographies 
is in order. There is a good list of works available in English. One 
might disagree with one or other selection, but rejoices to see that books 
seldom appreciated are included. More objectionable possibly is the 
treatment of diverse modern thinkers introduced into the text in order 
to be refuted. It seems to me eminently desirable that the student 
should be given adequate information regarding important advensaries, 
provided they are brought to his attention at all. More important than 
all this, however, is the manifest loyalty to St. Thomas and the constant 
carefulness with which venerable doctrine is reinterpreted. By this a 
whole rising generation ought to benefit greatly. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


*Scholastic Metaphysics. By John F. McCormick, S.J. (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, IIl.). 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


There must always be a warm welcome for satisfactory meditations. 
Greater Perfection (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City) has unusual 
freshness and practicality. The subjects range from the Sacraments and 
the Means of Grace to a consideration of the goals of spiritual life. The 
author, Sister Miriam Teresa, possessed the rare ability to correlate inner 
experience with literary expression. Though she sometimes yielded to a 
temptation to over-write, her book is almost sure to prove useful in the 
average community reading room. Christ and the Priest, by the Rev. John 
S. Middleton (Benziger Bros., New York City), is an attractive little “book 
of mental prayer” for the use of priests. It correlates meditation, resolu- 
tion and prayer with a picture which suggests the theme. As a whole, the 
book is perhaps too formal and sketchy; but the busy pastor will find it 
a convenient summary of thoughts to which he must constantly return. 
The counsel of Father Olier, founder of the Society of St. Sulpice, has 
long been cherished in the training of priests. The Rev. Joseph Bruneau, 
S.S., has now prepared a summary of it with much appropriate comment 
(John Murphy Company, Baltimore, Md.). Our Priestly Life is a deep 
and noble little book, which is possibly somewhat inchoate but rich in ex- 
cellent reflection. 

From meditation to teaching is only a short step. Catholic Faith and 
Practice, adapted from the work of the Rev. John E. Pilcher by Isabel 
Garahan, is a good simple restatement of basic Catholic doctrine, but we 
do not believe that it has much apologetic value (B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.). It uses anecdote to illustrate the various truths, 
but most of the stories are quite remote from American experience. Our 
Lady’s Titles, by the Very Rev. Albert Power, S.J. (Frederick Pustet, Inc., 
New York City), is a convenient summary of what the many titles given 
the Blessed Virgin actually signify. The material is arranged in the form 
of brief homilies, which may be used as matter for meditation. While the 
book is good enough in its way, one feels that it might have been greatly 
improved by the addition of historical and general doctrinal information, 
to make room for which the superabundance of affective writing might 
have been curtailed. Teresa of Avila is a short life of the great Carmelite 
Saint, written by Katherine F. Mullany on the basis of the larger biog- 
raphies by Mrs. Cunningham-Graham and Father Coleridge. It uses too 
much diction and not enough psychological insight (Frederick Pustet, Inc.). 

A number of recent additions to the literature of creative fancy may be 
described here very briefly. The King’s Coil, by Condé B. Pallen (The 
Manhattanville Press, New York City), is a romantic extravaganza evi- 
dently based on the formula of Anthony Hope. One is surprised to find 
that Dr. Pallen could permit himself to publish so unorganized a story 
without further revision. The Town on the Hill, by Mrs. George Norman, 
is a story of Italian circumstance which is marred by a downpour of mean- 
ingless conversation (Benziger Bros.). Mrs. Norman gives evidences of 
quality, however, so that the progress of her work will deserve attention. 
Poems, by Gerald Dunne (Toledo Artcraft Company, Toledo, O.), is a 
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lavishly printed book. There are signs of genuine poetic feeling, but Mr. 
Dunne is not yet conversant with rhyme and rhythm. Princess Mamselle 
by May A. Feehan (The Bookery, Chicago, Ill), is a story for girls, writ. 
ten in the vein which Mrs. Waggaman has long since mastered. Mary 
Rose at Rose Gables, by Mary Mabel Wirries (Benziger Bros.) ; is intended 
especially for those girls who think they might devote their lives to social 
welfare work. That brings us to the end of the present list. 








